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PREVENTION PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of Prevention Pf^ogram Management rs to provide those individuals 
who have, current management responsibility vfor drug abuse prevention pro- 
grams with practical^ information on and practice in programming, managing.^, 
pfenning, resource devefopmg\and d^eallng with the needs of special populations 
for the 'continued maintenance apd growth of their' programs. 



AUDIENCE 



N - 



This training program is besigned^for individuals who carry operational or man- 
agement responsibility for drug abuse prevention programs*. ' h 



LENGTH OF^ COURSE 



Prevention Program Management is designed as a five-day course. 



'J^OURSE MATERIALS 



Trainer Manual 



J 



The Trainer Manual is designed to be xise'd in conjunction with the Partici- 
pant Manual. The Trairjer Manual -Includes (exclusive of front matter) a 
sequence* of topical • areas and exercises, instructions for conducting the 
vari(^us activities, and approximate*times required for each activity. 

The Trajner Manual allows for flexibility in the delivery of Prevention Pro- 
gram Management for specific training groups. Howev^, the training team 
must engage, in a planning process prior to the training event.* 



Participant Ma 



nuaf 



The Participant /Ji^anual * h^s tw8 primary purposes: (1) to proK^ide the 
articles that are ,essentiaLto understanding thq, content areas of the course 
and (2) to provide* the dire.ctionsv tests, and pther. forms that participants 
need: • ' * ♦ ' 



Tine directions in the Participant Manual are intended to supplement those 
given by the trainer(s). 
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INTRODUCTION 



Rationale ■ , . • ■ ' ' ' • 

Prevention Program Management is ^'^revision of the^Natm^ „Dnug„Ahus.e ..Center-- ^ 

for Training and Resource. Development training package, Prevention: A 
V Course fcH^ Local Program Survival , devetoped by Ann Bauman m 1977! - 

' \ ' • ' ' ' ' 

* . These revisioos{ reflect the growth and maturity of the prevention fielc^ during 

the past .3 years, artd are symbolized by the.titje change. No longer does the;* 
. foqus of prevention need to be survival . The concerns of prevention ^profes- 
• sionals how center ort effective management and the operation of'.sound and valid • 

programs. The issues 'are maintenance and growth, rather than survival! 

The ^siontent revisions echo tii^is development: .the revised Course is de^ignecj to 
. utilize\informatibn ^nd knowledge derived from theories of generic management 
and organizational development, .new resources within the prevention f\ptH^ * 
additional^ opportunities to build tjpon the successes and experiences of program 
managers, and practical applications of prevention and management concepts to 
V 'issues of program growth.- • 

The Prevention ^PrQgram Management training program is based on the assump- 
tfon that; once established, pheverttion programs are subject to the same^rinci- 
. pies, that govern all organizational life. Without special regard to the unique 
nature of programmatic elements (e.g., change focused on theVijidividual, 
change focused on some aspect of the social environment, 'etc.), the dynamic 
forces that impinge on drug-abi^e prevention^ programs ^re the same forces tfiat 
impinge on all organ izatio^ns. ^ * 

This course has been' influenced by the theories of organization^,eveloped by 
Weber (1957), Etzioni (l963)/» and Rice (J973),*an.d extended by Wellsr.(l974) and 
others. These theories describe the primary goals and objectives that- any 
organization must achieve in order to maintain itself and to accomplish its tasks . 
effectively. 'The rtfajor proposition^ of this group^of theories are: 

• The organization must have primary tasks and p(jrposes that justify* its, 
existence; • . • / > , . 

/ - - . : ' ^ 

• '"The forms and processes aof an organization must be consistent with the 
*social,^ructure vvithin which the organizatf^n exists. 

• The organization and its goals snd objectives^ must be consonant with the 
cultural environm^rTt in which the organization. exJsts. 

• The organization must have a means of generating and allocating .resources 
that is consistent with the goal^ and ' objectives of both the organization 
and the social and political climate of its community. 

' 1 ■ ' ^ ^ ^ . 

• 'The ^organization must have the appropriate technology (human competence, 
technical skills, ahd material) to support the work of the enterprise. 
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• jJie organizational form must include clear definitipn and assignment pf 
work based upon a division of labor in ' combination with a division of - 
authority. * * 

• ^ The organization must have the means to evaluate the effectiveness of its 
W9£k_i. [t must,^bB_able^ 

of procesT), and from without (impact on clients an'd- community). 

Finally, the training program assumes that program survival can be approached 
in much the same way as drug-abuse prevention--by focusing, on growth, ' at. the 
organizational, community, and staff levels. Prevention Program Management *is 
designed to provi<Je both specific and' generic knowledge about drug abuse pre-; 
vention - and skills to the individuals who are responsibile for the survival of 
th^e programs.'' - * 

Coyrse Description ' ' • 

'—^-^ : — 

Prevention Program IVIanagefhent is a 5-day training . experience designed to help 
mana^rs of substance-abuse prevsption programs to maximize the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their programs. The course emphasizes .the neejd to p4an for 
continued growth by increasing resource utilization in^ cJrrent programs, 
improving individual management and planning skills, and exploring alternative 
program strategies, funding sources, and efforts directed at special popula- 
tions. 

The intention of the course is to provide practical iinformation that has been 
tailored and adapted to the experiences, philosophies, and issues of the train- 
ing participants. Theories are presented that will encourage participants to 
examirie creative options in programming, management,, and planning which will 
make a difference in their individual sit^uations. 

Prevention Program Management , like the prevention field itsekf, depends upon 
the energy and commitment of the trainees; the success of, the trainind experi- 
ence relie? upon the willingness of the participants to sh'ar^ their experiences, 
successes, and frustrations, thfein openness to new program and, management 
opportunities, and their application of the experiences of the training to their 
work environment. . . ' 

• , V • ■ . 

Course Goals 

The overall gbal of this course is to^ provide those individuals, who have cur- 
rent operational or management responsibility for ongoing drug-abuse prevention 
programs, with the knowledge and skills necessary to keep the program moving 
aheapl. To realize this goal, the course* will provide participants with the ^ 
opportunity to- gain an understanding of: ' ^ 

•* • Effective- drug abuse prevention strategies.^ 

. > / \ . 

• New -directions ' in drug abuse prevention. 

L - - . - - - V . . . - ; ^ » 

Multicultui;>il considerations in drug abuse pr^evention. ^ ^ 




Networkirvg and inter-agenc;y collaboration < 



Human services jpanag^ment and organizatlonaTdevelopmerit. 
Grantsmanskip and^aTlernatives to grants. ^ ^, 



• New resource^ * in need^ assessment, ' pl^anning, and evaluation for ^ drug. 
' abuse prevention ^program"%. *. • ^ ' 

•The course is^ also designed to' develop' and- erjhance partici'pahts'. skills in: 

Community organization.* * * ' ^ . . 

' Program managen(ient; / • « . * ^ 

Fund raising ' ^ ' , 

Public relations . ' • ' * 

^or^^ng with .other agencies and organizations " . 

Goal-setting . , . • • . : ' ' • 

Prob^em^>s o^vinq > ' " . ' . 



Resource identification and utilization. 



Module Summary 

MODULE r 



MODULE II 



MODULES III & IV 



MODULE V 



MODULE VI 



This iT\odule orientsT participants, to. the training program, 
helps to develop a climate -conducive to leacnihg, and pro- ^ 
Vides an opportunity for participants to exchange^ irrforma;; 
tion.' The pretest is' also conducted durrng this module. 

The history of drug abuse* prevention and definitions of 
prevention are covered . The concept of critical incidents 
that contribute to or |T»itiaate against survival and growth 
of prevention progp^ams i? presenj^ed and 4xplorfefJ. Partici-' 
pants ar6 . given the opportunity to share program > growth 
strategies. 

These modules relate drug abuse prevention programming to 
the Body of ^owledge concerning ' organisational develop- 
.ment. The modules ^ incorporate situational leadership 
theory, Sherwood's model of planned renegotiation, .and 
Leroy Wells' Ten Domains for Understanding Organizations ' 
in an cSverView of management, theory. Participants are 
given the opportunity to examine their prevention 'programs 
in light of the management theory presented and to graph 
their own persoha^ management/leadership styles. 

The concepts *and applicatfons of need^ assessment, plan- 
ning, and evaluation .are presented hp acquaint parti^_aDts^. 
with the program development P»"ocess." Time is allotted (for 
pracljice'in developing program objectives and "setting short- 
and long-term goals^ * 

This moduli differentiates between, the concepts of inter- 
agency Collaboration and networking^ arid describes tech- 
niques and strategies that program managers can use to 
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MODULE VII ' 



MODULE VIII 



MODULE IX, 



MObUlE X 



overcome obstacles* and- improve networking and collaboration 
efforts. Participants are afforded ^an opportunity to 
dev.elop a plan for a prevention support network within' 
their communities. , ■ ' " ^ 

The core of this module is an experrental laboratory . in 
L which teams* have the opRort.unitV to design a pilot preven- 
tion^ program for a particular target population. Consider- 

* able attention .is given ^ to expforing , assumptions, opinions, 
9nd facts., that • surround various cuJtural groups and the 
implications of .t4q.ese issues' for drug abuse prevention pro- 
grarnming. 

This module provides exercises and simulation activities to 
^ give ^"participants practice in developing a funding proposal 
and approaching funding agencies. Material covered 
^ includes practical information on fiind raising, how to use 
appropriate resources: in trying to obtSin support, formu-* 
— Jating funding strategies, and proposal planning and .devel- 
opment,. \ 

r This module is an application of the learnings of the pre- 
ceding modules. .It pro\/1des each participant with 'an 

* opportunity to select a program strategy ^based ^on his or 
her highest-priority program need and to design an action 
plan for implemefiting the chosen strategy.' 

n Symptoms and causes of burnout ^and coping strategies to 
preyent burnout are presentecj in this module. It aJlots 
time for participants to' review, their action 'plans and incor- 
- porate appropriate '"burnout prevention" strategies. , The 
module concludes with ^administration of the post-test. 



Objectives^ \ 

At' the copclusi^n of this cofjrse,/each participant will be able to: 

• List 'five critical incidents In the development of* his or 'her drug-abuse 
prevention program. 

• Identify at least three "developmental issues" common to representerd. drug- 
abuse prevention programs. . . ^ ' 
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Describe at least one successful "coping strategy" for each critical issue. 

■Li^t three major 5-year goals for^is or jj^er* prevertt:ioQ program. 

Identify T-, 3-, and 5-year milestones fdr his or her programs. 

Demonstrate his or her familiarity with NIDA prevention pljnnin.g, needs 
assessment, and evaluation resources by completing' a draft workplan in 
onp^of the three* areas. > , * * ^ 



List at least five other local organizations and agencies in his or her com- 
munity With whopi^the potential for collaboration exist^. ' ' . 

^^^scribe the basic assumptions bel:iind networl^ng. 

Develop a plan for* a prevention support netw.ork within his or her own 
communjty." . ' ^ 

Identify at least one program objective which might be achieved through 
networking or interagency collaboration. / 

> » 

Identify at least five pieces of information, that should be known about a 
funding source before dn apprqac'h is made. • 

Identify at least two eligibility criteria that any private organization should 
meet before, approachinb^ private or public fundors. 

List at Jeast. six categories that should be covered in every 'propos^j^ 

Develop a community fund-raising strategy. . ^ ' 

■>• • »j ^ 

Identify the present stage of organizational development of his or her pre- 
vention program in terms of current'theory arid practice.^ 

Graph his or her own perstoi^gl management/leadership style as a preven- 
tion prograra manager. • «^ ^ ^ _ ' 

Describe a pilot prevention' program f6r"~¥""specific target population of his 
or her choice 'developed bv^ team effort in 'Which- he or she participated. 

Identify at least five cultural issues whigh need to be considered in tJe>/el- 
oping programs for sf>ecial populations. 

Identify his or her highest pr^rity program need and give three reason's 

for his or her selection. ' , ' ' 

Describe a growth strategy which might most effectively address that per- 
ceived need. ' " ~ . v 

Write action plan to Jmpletment that strategy Within his^or her own pro- 
gram and/pr communit^J^. . - 

Identify at least three coping strategies which he or she c^n utilize for 
personal and/or organizational replenishment. 

List at least one person within the training and one person ^outside the 
group whom he^or she, can calhupon for support. 



Notes to .the Trainer v ^ . . 

A. DesirecPT raining Team \ , ^ . * » 

Givem the strong emphasis in ,the course on "hands on'* experience, action plan- 
ning, and group proceSs, the trainer(s) will be required to h^ve outstanding 
skills , in group facilitation .> Ideally, the course will be^ offered by a three; 
person training team* consisting of a drug abuse professional -and at least one. 
other trSiner ^who has Had actual (preferably extensive)^ ^^perience rpanaging a 
prevention program. Formally involving the S^ate Prevention Coordinator in the 
training process will , also ensure the practical application pf the training, par- 
ticularly in the areas of resource identification, networking, and eva-iuation. 



Creativity and, FJexit>il}ty 



Like the ffeld of primary^ prevention, this course* is open-ended and evocative. 
You, are encouraged to use your own experience and imagination to tailor the 
mate rials to your perceptions o f youf training population and your own^wisdom 
"awund doing prevention in schools. The designers^ have^ attempted to provide 
*you^ with options ancl stimuli,* not to restrict you to 4 lifeless design which con- 
fines you. , ' • ; ^ - * ^ ' . ^ 

C. Cross Cultural and Rural Issues 

Trainer's notes throughout thi^* course attempt to Veinforce our intention to 
address the 'specific needs and concerns of ethnic and racial .minorities and 
rural pojDulations. As NDACTRD's Cross-Cuftural 'Adaptation 'Task Force com- 
mented ,about the existing prevention courses, "Prim^ary prevention for racfial/ 
ethnic minorities must include a focus on empowering communities so that the 
health' of* thdur m^'mbers will ifnprove. This*concept indicates that political and 
economic isstiei, as well as personal and social ones, are appropriate subjects 
for prevention efforts.^ \n addition, the Tajsk Force outlined the specific 
training consic^ratiohs w.hich * need to be Considered \n creating an effective 
learning* environment for individuals ^from racial and ethnic cultures. These 
include: comrtiunication issues (language, space/distance questions, culture- 
specific verbal and non-verbal cues, values assumptions of the trainer); trainer 
behaviors (attitudes'^ interventions, self-awareness, lack of cultural bras); 
group dynamics (differences in homogenous or heterogenous populations, differ- 
ing cultural norms on appropriate ^roup behaviors); learning styles (depend- 
ence on print media, level of training and educational experience,^ acceptance of 
alternative learning styles); power, authority, and influence (sfyles 'Of leader- 
ship,^ IndlviduaTism ys^. collectivism biases); sex roles, relationships, and identi- 
ties ,(tKe interplay of male/female Issues and ra'cial/ethrTic issues); and . socio-* 
economic/ political/ and legal influences (nationalism, legal issues, generic com- 
munity transformation issues). The challenge to the trainers, then, is to cri- 
tically examin^,,every component of the training experience--his or her behavior, 
the manuals and exercises, the information and exampJes presente/d, the logis- 
tics of the tralnlng--to insure a maximized learning opportunity for every par- 
ticipant. . ^ 



*Cross Cultural Adaptation Task Force, Summary Report , National Drug A}p^e 
enter for Training and Resource Development, Washington, D.C. 20015, 1979. 



• D. Trainer Preparation Notes 



Because the emptiasis of Prevention Program^Management is on practical and 
useful learning, you need to provide participants With information relevant tt> 
their -local c6mmunity. In order to prepare effectively for the' training session 
we urge th^t you (or at least one member- of the training team) become familiar 
with and o6tain necessary resource materials on: 

• - The Sindle State Agency definition of prevention and any State guidelines/ 

-restrictioWs/priorities in programming. 

Legislative mandates (if any) on*drug prevention programpiing". ^ 

• ..Possible local funding sources for prevention programs, including local and 

State foundations, State grant progranf\s, fete. ^ 

The* n^nie and address of the. State Prevention Coordir^atbr . 

Most of ^the above information can be obtained fronrf the State Prevention Coor- 
•dinaJtor; .usually charts,/ graphs, * or additional resources can 'also be obtained. 

Trainees should be encouraged to bring materials from their progra^ns to create 
a fcontext for the presentation of the course. Vou might want to familiarize 
yourself With Community Based Prevention Specialist (NDACTRD, revised 1980) 
and *Basic Managernent Skills (NDACTRD, revised t979) which many participants 
may have taken prior to this course. - > ^ ^ 

Trainers need to be attentive to the fact that participants will be coming to 'the 
session with ponsiderable experience ih managing andsoperating prevention iDf-p- 
grams and wTll have much information and knowledge to share with each otn^r^ 
Participants should ^be €tncoura,ged to generate answers to questions, informa- 
tion, and examples to support and' expand upon course content. ' y 

) ; ' 
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MODUIM 



•orientation; overview, and clim'ate 

SEJTING - " 



TlliJIC- 3 HOURS 
IIIViC' 35 MINUTES' 



GOALS 



T 



• To orient participants to \T\e training program 

• To develop a climate conducive to learning 



• To ^provide an ppportUnity ^ for participants to exchange information about t|Seir 
programs. ' ^ - ^ ^ - ' 



OBJECTIVES 



At the end ^f this iVIodule,; participants will be able to: 

# describe at feast two goals -and two objectives that they 'have for the 

# Describe at least four different approaches to prevention. 



course 



MATERIALS^ 



Name Tags ^ ^ 

Magic Markers 

Nevysprint ^ 
' Tape 

Particip^t List 

Registration Forms/ 
' Participant Manuals 

Pretest 

Figures . ■ , 
Reference, Sheets , 
Worksheet 



. ^ t 
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MODULE 1 






B<ERCISE • 


TIME 


' METHODOLOGY , 


1. KtGiSTRATION 


30 MINUTES 


INDIVIDUAL ' , ' ' ' ' 


P DD C T CCT 

rKh 1 c5T 


30 MINUTtS* 


INDIVIDUAL 




75 MINUSES 


LARGE-GROUP EXERCISE 


4. INTRODUCTION - 


20 MINUTER 


LARGE-G^.UP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 


5. SHARING 

SUCCESSES, 
NEEDS, AND 

CVDCr^TA T l/^MC 

cArbU 1 A 1 lUNb 


45 MINUTES 


INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE AND LARGE- 
GROUP DISCUSSION 

4 \ . . 


6. COURSE OverView 


20 MINUTES ^ 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 


• 7. SUMMARY. 


W MINUTES 
* 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE 

• 
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MQDUIM 



I: ORI-ENTATION,,. OV.ERVIEW, AND CLIMATE SETTING 



TIMB, MEDIA,- 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACflVITIES 



30 MINL^JES ' 

\ * 

Name Tags y 

Magic Markers 
Participant List 
Registration Forms 



R^EGISTFTATIOr^ 

NOTE : Registration takes place no later than 30 
nriinutes before Module I is delivered. 

Greet participants as tliey arrive. 

» 9 

Ask each participant to sign the registration 
fopn) . 

Check names off the list of participants. 

Ask each participant to fill out and* wear a 
name tag. 

Ask participants to proc^&^ into the -large 
^ group meeting /oorti and help themselves to cof- 
fee or tea if they wish. 



30 MINUTES 



"Test Administration 
InforrDation" 



Pretest 



Form I -A 



ADMINISTER THE PRETEST ^ - 

NOTE : The lead trainer should not administer thp 
pretest. 

• Explain why the pretest afi'd post-test are 
administered. (Refer to Figure l-l on page 
19.) J 

• Read the pretest instructions * and answer* any 
•questions. The pretest is located* on page 17 

of the Participant Manual and on page 27 of 
'this Manual along with the answer key. ^ 

• Ask participants t9' complete the .pretest ^nd to 
return ft to you. 

• • When participants hand in completed tests, ask 

them to sign Figure 1-2/ on page 21. Specif;^, 
ing which pretest was completed. 



t^and out^the Participant Manuals. 



15 MINUTES 



EXERCISE: NAME CHAIN — - 

NOTE: FeeK'free tQ substitute 'for the^Name Chain 
or^any icebreaker exercise that serves the' 
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MODULE ORIENTATION, OVERt-IEW, AND CLIMATE SETT 



ING 



TIM€, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



J 



purpose of introducing, all of the partici- 
pants. . 

• Explain the Name Chain: 
Script : ^ ' . 

The purpose of the Name Chain is to introduce 
everyone. You will ^ be' asked to say your name 
and a Orie-word* adjective that begins with the f^rst 
fetter of your name. First, repeat the names and 
adjectives of the persons preceding you, ending with 
your name aad- adjective. This process is continued 
around the circle until it reaches the trainer who 
introduced the game. The trainer en^^s the exerpise'' 
.by reciting the adjectives and names of all the par- 
tipip^nts. 




Example: 
Trainer A: 
Tr^ainee I: 
TA'ain^e 2: 




Trainee 3: 



Hello, I am Patient Paula. 

Hello, Patient Paula, I'm Nervous Ned. 

Hello, Patient Paula, Nervous Ned, 
I'm Confident Connie. , 

Hello, Pjatient Paula, Nervous Ned, 
Confident Connie. I'm , Curious 
Charlie. 



Participate in the Name Chain. 



NOTE: 



This, exertise can be used most effectively 
with traming grodps of up to 25 partici- 
pants. 



20 MINUTES 



\ 



INT^ODUCTfON 

» besor^^e * the rbre of the triers duri'og^fthe 
training program. ^ 

» Give.a'very^ brief description of the rolp and 
function of NIDA, the Manpower Training 
Branch, th^ Prevention Branch, the Regional 
Support Centers, the .iState Training Support 
Program, and the. State Prevention Coordinator, 
jdentify whom you Wpresent^ and explain why 
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MODULE '= ORIENTATIONv OVERVIEW, AND CLIMATE SETTING 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



Scheme of the \ 
National Training 
System 



you are cgnd'ucting this training program'. 
(Refer .participants to Figure 1-3 on page 11 
of the Participant Manual,) 

Include in your qverview of the Prevention 
Branch and its affiliated projects the following 
Fnformation: 

- The focus of N I OA's Prevention Branch is a 
research/demonstration thrust designed to 
insure evaluation of whatever prevention 
services are provided, and now concen> 
trates* upon: (1) the acquisition of new 
knowledge , (2) dissemination of knowledge 
models and strategies, and (3) ^he devel- 
opment of the capacity of States and local 
communities to effectively deliver drug 
abuse prevention services. 

The Prevention Branch's technical assis- 
tance resource sharing network is called 
Project Pyramid . This Branch effort 
serves to collect arfd categorize knowledge 
relevant to drug abuse. prevenH;ion and to 
disseminate it by telephone,, on-sfte^-visits 
- and in written form so that consumers of 
the service discover what is known in such 
areas as alternative^ projects, community 
development models, peer counseling, pre- 
ventiorr of misuse of drugs by the elderly, 
and the effects of drugs in school curricu- 
lum projects. . Where on-site consultation 
is needed, arrangem^ents are made by the 
.Branch. ' Such services are easily accessi- 
ble through a toll-free number. 

The Center for Multhcultural Awareness 
(CMA) ' is also a technTcal assistance' 
resource sharing project, which emphasizes 
strategffes and programmFng with clear 
emphasis on mujticultural need^s by ethnics 
of color. 'Its 'focus is State agencies for 
' drug abise (SSA's), telephone communica- 
tion^ written information, on-site technical 
assistance, arid program .strategy, all of 
which ,are available through this program. 
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•IS 



MODUIE , ORIENTATION., OVERVIEW, AND ClWtE SETTING 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS ' 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


» * 


" The National Prov/ontinr^ C\ f^li I si-tf*.^ 

' ' i^ai.njMoi rr cvciiulun ^ tvaiuanon 
^ ^ Resource . Network (NPERN) 'is an evalua- 
^ "^'on "and related information/dissemination - 
system and is being developed for nation- 
wide use. It has completed a pilot phase 
i in six States. 


"Basit Prevention 
Library" Reference • 
Sheet 


Addresses and telephone nurr^bers' for*' these 
. ^ services are listed in Reference ^1-1/ on 
page 13 of the Participant Manual: 




• Discuss the following ground rules for this 
course: - n ' ^ 


0 

f 

\ 

t 


• " > ^' 
. - If you have a question, or if something 
seems to be .Unclear, feel free to' s.ay so at 
any time. Each of us can leann from 
• others and should feel free to share our 
thought?s and ideas. 

/ ' 

Each person brings to these sessions dif- 
ferent knowledge and experiences that can 
enrich the group. /For this .reason, dif- . 
ferent points of view should be explored in 
a nonjudgmental way. 

Let th^e trainer know when you want a 
break. 

Discuss logistics for the . training program. [ 


♦ 


NOTE: As part of the exercise below, - discuss 
' , » with participants how ,their learning expeb- 
tations for this course can be met, eithenj 

thrOUOh course CnntPnt nr thmiK^-ri r^thk^r* 

informal information-sharing - ■ techniques? 


. 45 MINUTES 


5." EXERCISE: SHARING SUCCESSES, NEfDS, AND 
EXPECTATIONS ' 


Newsprint 
Magfc Markers 


• Refer 'participants toSvorksbfet P1 on pa^e 12 
. of the Participant Manual. ^ ' 


"Successes, Needs, f 
Expectations" Workshe^ 


• Ask participants to begin by Jistinq ' individual- ^ 

Three " succ^ses" they've hac/ in drug- ^ 
abuse<,preventioa . ' 


4 
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MODULE * 1: , ORIENTATION, OVERVIEW, AND* CLIMATE SETTmc' 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS . 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES , 




J' ' ' 
Their three most pressing program needs 




<^ NOTE: Apply nb- constraints; 'needs don't have tD 
be related to program successes 




* - Their three major Teaming expectations for 
this course. " • 

• In the large group, ^ ask :4eipcK participant to 
^hare the fdllowing information: i / - 




Y 


His or her name * V;^ • 
. - His or her program and/or 'agency 
One prevention' success 
One program need^ ' ' 

Three expectations. ♦ ^ * * 




NOTE: Stress that "success" is personally 

defined, that it can range from signifi- 
^ cantly changing one person's behavior to 
^ * si'gnificantly affecfiag an entire community. 


V. 

• * 


« <• 
' • .On newsprint, record successes, needs, - and . 
expectations. - ^ 

NOXf : Attend to data generated;* specific exp'eri^ 
ences will become reference points'for later 
'modules, exercjsfes, and 'examples. 


>• ^ 


• Discuss ^ expectations 'for the cour;^, Noti 
^ ^which 'expectations listed" on the newsprint willN. 
Tbe realistically met by the course con^tent and 
which will not. ' * 


• / , # . 

,v 

r « ^ 


^ncouf age participants " to. propose ' creative 
.strat§gies, such as^* special sessions, informal 
comrrfunications, ^to help meet their needs and * 
^ expectations * within the context of training. 

• \Process extercise, noting the variety ofrexperi- * 
jences and backgrounds represented .within the * 
training community". ^ 


— ^ • 


• Begin to^ook -art cross-cultural and rurat issues 
that may surface during this ex^rc^Q- 


f 


. -17 1 : 1 
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I: ORIENTATION, OVERVIEW, AND CLIMATE SETTING 



mjE, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACtlVITIES 



20 MINUTES 

Newsprinl - 
Magic Markers 



COURSE OVERVIEW 



Jry:roduce the goal's and structure of thii 
course, jn light of the e>^pectations thar|>ur-- 
faced during the ^J^e^ious exercise. As the 
ten modules are^ described, you should note 
which of these e>5:pectations ^ill be met during 
the training period, as well as which will not. 
Also, discuss alternative wayg for participants 
to meet their needs.,. For example-, the lists of 
individual strengths mrgj;^: lead one person. with 
a specific set of skilflT^to 'Another person who 
needs to "know more about those skills.^ * 



NOTE: 



A pick-up list mitiht be useful in this pro- 
cess. Using a sheet, of newsprint, list^all 
of^ .the participants' expectations ,that will 
not. be directly -addressed' during, the 
course qf^ the "training. . Explain that 
informal technic^ueS tor- addressing those 
expectatipns', or* indirect, relationlhifJs*^ 
between - course \*cpntent and participant 
expectaUohs, will ^a\d> in addressing the 
expectations on Jthe pick-up list.* In addi-- 
tion, /encourage Individuals to propose ,cr%- 
ativ/ sty-ategies ^p^ help 'meet their^'gwn 
needs ^during traihing. 



lO'KllNUTES 



r 



SUMMARY 



Y 



J 



Summarize the module. -^Stress what the group 
has. learned about each of 'its members--espe- 
cia[ly, the prevention program that =each repre- 
sents. , Points of emph^sis shoujd Include: 

The learning opportunities provided by the 
experiential, programmaUc cultural, and 
geographic diversity of the training popu- 
lation " 0^ 

The individual strer^^ths and skills "which 
each trainee briitgs^. to thJs' experience 

The responsibility, of. the'*trainee to insure^ 
that the training meets his/her expecta- 
tions. ' 



END OF MODULE I 
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MODULE ' ' = " ORJENTAtlON; OVERVIEW, ATJD CLIMATE SETTING-.1 FIQURE 
, r< TEST ADMINISTRATION INFORMATION ' 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEST^ ADMI NISTRATION ^ . * > • ^ 

Wrten administering the pretest, Inquiries about test items should not be- answered. . 
It should be. explained that the course. will provide the answers in a way that will^ 
enable ' participants fo understand what is correct, and, pnore importantly, why it is 
correct. After post-testing, feel free to discuss any and aill items on either the pre- 
tesror the post- test. 

development' OF THE PRETESTS AND POST-TESTS " 

The pretest and post-test 'developed for 'Prevention Program Management had to melt 
'^'three requirements. First, anc^ most impdrtant, each item was to .measure a specific 
course objective. A test meeting this condition" can.be u^ed to measure the extent to 
which trainees have mastered the intended skills, attitudes, and knowledge.* 

* A second requirement was that instruments would measure the trainees' ability: 

• To interpret situations in terms of the principles taught; 

• To apply these principles' to specific management situations; and 

• To recall the specific principles themselves. ^ ' * ' ^^..J^ 

T^lrd, the 'test haci to be one that^ could' be scor,^ c^bjectively, quicl^y, and easily. 
There .is ^a vast' b'bdy of research literature that suggests that this requirement is 
virtually , impossible to achieve through open-ended (free-response) items. rThis 
requirement, then /suggested some fo^fft forced-ch»ice instrument. To meet these 
three requirements, it was decided to design a- te^t containing truei^alse,. multiple 
choice, and matching items. The ^specific objective to which each item applied woUld 
be^rdentifled. Each item would also be identified as measuring knowledge at one of 

• three levels of sophistication: 

• Simple recall of -material contained fn the^course 



Interpretatiorupf situations ' and actions in terms *of principles contained in the 
.course ^ « - v 

• Application of these principles to problem situations. 

It was decided that ooe half-hour would be available for testing at the beginning and 
end of' the course schedule. ^ 

Items appropriate to each objective were written and assigned to one of the three 
levels ©f sophistication according to the type of problem to be solved.. Preliminary- 
items were reviewed . fo,r. accuracy and to ensure that only one response was correct. 
Members of the Natibp'al Drug Abuse Center ^taff reviewed the tests; based on their 
performance and comments, items were revised where requij^ed. Two forms of equal 
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Figure 1-1 Continued 



length with the same number of ite.ms measu/ing each Jevel of knowledge of each 
objective were developed, ^ * , • 



1 
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MODULE I: ORIENTATION, OVERV I EW,' AND. CLIMATE SETTING - 2 



' FIGURE 



Name - 0^ Test 



L 



Test Control^ Sheet 
. * Form I-A 



^; Trainee^: ?tease sigJi your name under the appropriate form as 
/ ' you turji in your pretest. 



•/ 



Form A Pretest 


Form B 
Posttes t 


? 

Form, B Pretest 


Form A 
Ppsttest 


1. ■' ' . 


r 


1 . 




2. 


> 


2. 




1 :— ' 

3. 




3. 








4. f - 




5. 


1 


5. 




k. 




6.* 




7. 


_I 


7. 




r^T 

8. 




8. 




9. 


1 


9. 





10. 




10. 


- 


11. ' 


s 


11. ' ' - 




12. . 


J — 


12.. . , 




13. 




13. y 




14. 


-J ^ 

to 


V 


/ 


15. 




15. 




i6. 


% 


16. 




17. * 




17. . 


* 


18. 




18. 




19. 




19. 




20. 




20. 




21. 




21. 




22. 




22. . • 
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MODULE orientation; OVE-RVIEW, AND CLIMATE SETTING -3 



FIGURE 



Scheme of the Division of Training and 
Prevention Brar/ch Programs. 



"NIMH 



ADAMHA 










NIDA 





NDAC 




TD 







RPC 


RSC 





* s 




,Ni, 




.SSA 



Local Program 



NPERN - 



Prevention 
Branch 


^ PYRAMID J 






y^CMA -«--*■■ 


» 1/- 



SPC 




NOr£. N/AAA funding SHi^fures vary fron^ote to state In some states. NIAAA programs are funded through a sepotote 
system, similar to the one depicte^ete In others. NIAAA and NIDA prggrarhs are both funded through the single 
system shown here 
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MODVLE 



ORIENTATION, OVERVIEW, AND 
CLIMATE SETTING-I 



REfERENCE 



A BASIC PREVENTION LIBRARY. 



Resource PublJcations 

Ardell, Donald B. High Level Wellness: An Alternative To Doctors, Drugs and 
, Disease.- Efnmaus, PA.: Rodale Press, 1977 ' ' ! 

Center for Human Services. ^ Prevention 'Needs Assessment Workbook ." Rockville, MD.: 
• National' Institute on QruQ Abuse, Prevention Branch, 1979. 

Cefii;ter f6r,Hun[^an Services/ Prevention Planning Workbook . Rockville, JVID.: . 
Nationar Institute on Drug Abuse, Prevention Branch, 1978. 

Center for MuJticultural Avyareness. Administered by Development Associates, Inc. 
Multicultural Drug Abuse Prevention (Booklet 1). Rockville,- MD.: National 
Institute on Drug Atuse, 1979^ - . ^ 



Center for MulticulturaT ^VN^reness-. 

Nfteds Assessment ' (Booklet 2). 
. Abuse,* 1979. 

Center for Multicuftur^i^wareness 



Administered by Development Associates, Inc. 
Rockville,' MD, : . National Institute oh Drug 



Administered by Development Associates, Ific. 
Multicultural Strategies (Booklet 3). RockvilLe, MD.: National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, 1979. 



Center for Multicultural, Awareness. Administered t>y Development Associates, Inc. 

Funding Strategies ' (Booklet 5). " Rockville, MD.': National Institute op Drug 
' Abuse, 1979. 

Center for Multicultural Awareness. Administered by Development Associates, Inc. 
Building in Evaluation (Booklet 6). Rocf^ville, MD.: National Jnstitute on Drug 
Abuse, 1979. ^ \ " / • ' 

National Center for Alcohol Education. Decisions and Drinking: An Ounce of Pre- 
vention . (DHEW Publication No. ADM-77-454). Rockville,. MD.: National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, '1977. • < 

National Center for Alcohol Education. Decisions and Drinking: ^ The Power of Posi- 
tive Parenting . (DHEW Publication No. ADM:77-:453). Rockville, MD.: Nationaf 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcohjolism, 1977. 'y^^ v 

^ f > . 

National Center for Alcohol Education. Decisions and Drinking: Reflections in a 
' Glass . (DHEW Publication. No. ADM-77-452). Rockville, MD.: National Institute 
on Alcohol'Abuse and Alcoholism, 1977. " - . . 

National Clearinghouse for Alcohol Information. Alcoholism Prev^ntfon: Guide To 
Resources and References (DHEW Publication No. ADM-79-886) and Refer- 
ences . Rockville, MD . : National Institute on Alcohol, Abuse and Alcoholism,- 
1979. 
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Reference Sheet 1-1 Continued 

4 

National Institute on Drug Abuse, Prevention Branch. Primary Pre vention in Drug 
Abuse . (DHEW Publication No. ADM-76350). Washington, D'.C: U.S. Gov^n- 
ment Printing Office, 1977. 

National Institute on Drug Abuse Research Monograph Series . Rockville, MD.: 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. - ^ . ' 

National Prevention Evaluation Resource "Network. Prlventi<fn Evaluation Guidelines. 
- in publication: Rockville, MD.-: National Institute on Dryg Abuse, -1379.- - - — 

Public Health Service, Office 'of the Assistant Secretary for Health and Surgeon Gen- _ 
eral. Healthy People: The Surgeon General's Report on Health Prom otion and 
Disease Preventi^on . (DHEW Publication No. 7955071). Washington, D.C. : U , S . 
Government Printing Office, 1979. • ^ . 

Pacific Institute foi- Research and 'Evaluation: Pyramid Project. Balancing Head and 
• Heart: Sensible Ideas for the Prevention of Drug and Alcohol Abuse . Lafayette, 
CA.: Prevention Materials Press, 1975. 

Pacific Institute for Researcll and Evaluation: Pyramid Project.^ Teaching Tools For 
Primarv'tPrevention: A Guide To Classroom Curricula . . Lafayette,- CA. : - Pre; 
vention- Materials Press, 1979. 

Resnik, Henry S. It "startslvrth Pea^el ExpiFiinc"isl irrDrug A5"Ci¥el^rWentiot1~ 
(DHEWvPubiicatlon No. ADIVI-79-590). Rockvj)le, MD..: Natipnal Institute on 
Drug Al)use, 1978. * ' , ' 

Audiovisual Resources ' ' - • ^ . 

National Institute^ of Mental Health, Drug Abuse Film Collection. The Social Seminar 
Series . Washington, D.C: Natiorral Audiovisual Center (GSA), 1971. 

Local Resources 

state plan—ava'ilable from the State PreyentjorL-CPordinator in the Slngie_State Agency 

State Media Directory— available froiAhe- telephone company business office 

Local directory of community agencies— availabje through United Way , - 

Statewide substance abuse program directory— available through the Single State 
, Agency ' . • . 

Technical Assistance Sources 



CA. 




PYRAMID Project (WestM746 MH, Diablo' Blvd., Suite 20p^ Layfayette, 
415-284-5300 ' " " ' ' 

PYRAMID Project (East) 7101 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 1006, Bethesda, MD. 



'301-654-1194 , ^ , 



St 
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Reference Sheet 1-1 Continued * ' . ^ ' 

Center for Multicultural Awareness/ 2924 Columbia Pike, Arlington, VA. 22204 

< 703"979*0100 ^ 

^ \ ■ * 

National Drug Abuse Center, ^5530 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
.•301-654-3582 W ' ^ 

* Regional Support Centers ^ 

' .4^_SLQgIe_Slate_Agencifes *— 1 — : — 



Professional Associations • ' * ^ - 

A ' ^^^^^^^o^^^^ Preventibn Professionals, 176 W. Adams Street, Chicago, IL, 

National /^^ciation of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse. Directors, 1612 K Street NW 
Washington, D.C., 202-659-7632 ^ 



fl^.T-^.* . "^"r- 'r'^o'""iation on minority coalitions/associations, contact the Center for 
Multicultural Aw&peness 




-Newsletters" '~ ' ~ ' \ 

— - - ' * ^- \ 

, Training the Human Resources— published by the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Manpower and Training Branch, Rockville, MD. 20857 

The P^^venticfei Resour ce Bultetin — published by PYRAMID, Lafayette, ^A., under 
contract to the National I nstitute on Drug Abuse, Prevention Branch $ 
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PREVENTION PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
PRETEST. 



4 



^ w , General Instructions 

Consider the following questions a "preview" of the 
tr'aii^ing you are ^bout to begin. They will include 
termrf and concepts that may be gnfamiliar to you now. 
This test is meant to fneasqre- your current knowledge 
of the material that will be^ presented Jn this course. 
Thus, if yoli do: not -know the answer^ to a' question, go 
'~'6W~\6 \Y^^^ over questions- o^. guess 

at the. answers. * ^ 



1 ■ 



TRUE and FALSE , ' \ 

The following statejTients aYe related to aspects 6f Prevention Program Manage- 
ment . Please circle either "True, or False" on the answer sheet. • REMEMBER: 
this will not be graded, so please do not gUess; skip the item and go on to the 
next* • ' . 

Information- giving approaches have been previously shown to result in* an 
increase rather than decrease in drug use. 

A survey conducted in 1974 by Dr. Robert DuPont concluded that the prevention 
efforts as. they exist in drug education programs in schools have been effective. 

Program management;. theory suggests that effective managers should not need to 
spend more than bne-third of their^time on planning and evaluation. 



< 



4. Since funding sources are generally interested in the least expensive method to 
get a job done, alternative approaches should be considered and the choices jus- 
tified. 

5. Trainers must attend" to differences which may reflect differing values or norms 
of various cultures represented within the graining population; however, urban- 
rural distinctions need not be addressed. 

6. £nmarY_prjey^entiqn is a constructive process designed to intervene in patterns of 

drug use and experimentation. 

7. In following action playning procedures, one. would use the Sherwood Model, 
^LMiihich assists in program planning. 

8. Staff burnout m the human services field occyrs in less severe forms because its 
onset is recognized sooner - and experienced, effective prevention workers ire 
readily available- to deal with the problem. 

9. The Program Development Logic Model, as developed""*^ V. C. L"^ague and Karen 
Trisko, outlined one of their planning tools as "De-mystifying the Planning." 

10. Even after the time drugs become an integral part *of one's lifestyle, he/shf 
— should stiH~~b e cons tder'ed for a prevention program. 

11. < In general, burncjfut emanates froni the individuals inability to cope when under 

pressure to meet oaily demands.' • . - • • ^ 

• * \ 

12. A .good proposal for funding .would concentrate on a problem statement for exam- 
•ining the problem. ^ . - * V(^^ 

13. An essential skill that an effective manager should possess is the ability to antic- 
ipate his or her staffs readiness to complete a task. ^ - . 



II. MULTIPLE CHOICE • ^ [ 

, Choose the correct answer(s) to the following questions and circle the appropri- * 
ate. letter (s) on the. answer sheet. More than one answer may be selected to 
complete the question. 



14, All of th^ examples b|low.are types of .networks except: 

•» 

a. Persdn- Family 

b. Org^nization-al ' . ' . ' 

, c. . Letter » ^ \ ^ * ■ . 

d. Human Service . 

15; Networks are intended to be; 

a. Process-oriented, inember-supportive, decentralized learhing systems 

b. Task-oriented, competitive, decentralized learning systems 

c. Centralized leanning^systems, prpcess-ori^nted, mind-building 

d. None of t+ie^ above ' • . . 

" 16. Which of the following statements* is/ an assumption? 

a. Alcohol is the predominant xirug chosen by ruraUpopulations^^ x ^ . • 

b. liow income people drink because they have no options, either social or 
economic. * , ; • ^ ^ 

c. . Thirty percent of the people living in the lower Eest' side of New York City 

are. Hispanic. ' ^ . * • ' * 

Jf d. All of the above. ' • \' 

17. Obstacles to collaboration are: 

a. Individual ** ^ 

b. , Situational 

c. Cannot be , moved, avoided, or negated ^ c ^ 

d. Susceptible to external action* * ' / 



18. 
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Whep preparing to address or actually addressing a^ local funding source, you 
shoi|ld:^ ' , _ * ^ / ^ 

• . . ^ • . / . ^ 

a. Use your board of directors to help you gain support for your progr^ams or' 
to prepare for your presentation. • / 

b. Read local newspapers and attend public meetings tojear^a appropriate pro- 
^cedures and protocol. » ^ 

c. Make -your programs "saleable" .and "understandable" "to the public. 

d. All of the above. ^ ' . 



19. Select the three sets of Ijehaviors identified in the Managerial Behavior Model 
below: , , ' ' ' . , ^ 

a. v Transferring Behavior,' Sh/ping Behavior, Climate-Setting Behavior . ./ 

b. Climate-Setting Behavior, Structuring Behavior, Transferring ^'Behavic^r 

c. Structuring Behavior, Climate-Setting Behavidr, Mind-Setting Behavior 
Structuring Behavior, Transferring Behavior, Learning Behavior 

20. All of the items listed below are effective appnoaches fbr -evaluating, a mass media 
campaign^of a prevention program, EXCEPT: * 

* *' ' » 

a. A control group composed of a random sample from a similiar community 
^ nearby. 

b. A', narrow-target-audienrfe sample not yet exposed to the media presentatioT 




* . . - ) 30*- ^' 
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I 

c* The pre- and post-test control' group design, 
d* A mall^survey to 'a random sample of households drawn from the 'pi^ne book 
In target areas ♦ * * • ' * , 

21* Complete the following statement* * • * ' * * 

Wheif, planning a program evaluation, the-. ♦ ♦ 

* " . & ■ - ' "1^ 

a. .Program staff should help to develop objectives and critei?^. 

b. Program staff participation in evaluation planning violates the objectivity of 
th e evaluation ♦ _^ " ^ : ' - i • 

•c. Evaluation ?iata collection should be built into ordinary procedures of the 
program. 

^^d. EvaWatlon data ^should be collected using special procedui*e?. ^. 

. ^ ' ^' • • ; 

22. In ineasuring pr*ogram objectives.: ' o . * ^ 

a. One should use a single^ measure for* each objective. 

b. Multiple measures for. objectives should be used Avhenever possible* 

c. Measurements of impact should be schj^duled only at the 'beginning agd end 
of the program. " 

d. Measurement should bf scheduled according tp the time during which you 
expect prpgrarp effects to .emerge. v . ' ^ 



lil. MATCHING ' . 4. . 

Match the appropriate item to the statements provided.. More than onei answef* 
may be selected. 

'< . ' ^ ^ ' ^ ' , . ^ ' 

A. Match each of the terms below .with the following examples that best fit each 
term: , «> " # . ' " * - ^' 



a. Objectives 

b. Criteria . 

c. Measures 



23. Increase the amount of interpersonaF cpntaidt am6ng the socially Isqiated elder*y 
in three apartmen|p complexes - • jf 

24. Fifty percent of the persons over 65 llving^n three apartment complekes , 



;^25. Cost of serN/ing the elderly^ " ^ • , . ' ' / 

.06 ^ - / 

26. Ideotify alT Hispanic elderly in need of health car^ / 



B. Match the correcf type of evaluation to the following statements belqw:" 

a. Impact 

b. Process ^ . 

c. ^Outcome ^ 

\ 

27. fnformation ont cirent change 



28, Informawon on program organization, operation/ and management ^ 

29, Frequently need te^tisfy accountability purposes ' ^ 

30, Eliminates alternative explanations of results by experfmenta? control ^ 

31, Can supply diagnostic and interpretive data about a program 



\ 
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PRETEST i 

t 

Answer Sheet®- 
circle the correc^rssponseU/ ' 



TRt)E AND FALSE 





True 


False 


2. 


True 


Fals^ 


" 3. 


True 


False 


4. 


True 


False 


5. 


True 


' False 


6. 


True 


False 


7. 


True 


* 

False 




T^ue 


False ' 




True . 


False 


10. 


* True 


False 


11. 


True 


f^alse 


12. 


True 


False 


13. 


True 


False " 



•.MULTIPLE CHOICE 



.14. 


a 




c 


d 


15. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


16. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


17, 


a 


b 


c 


d 


18. 


a 


b 


c- 


. d 


19. . 


a 


b 


c 


d 



■ o 



20. a t 

21 . 'a t 
22 a t 

III. MATCHING 



23. a 

24. a 

25. a 

26. a 

27. a 

28. a 



29. 



30. a 

31. a 



t 
t 
t 
t 

t 

i 
t 
t 
t 
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PRETEStr • 
Answer Key 



1. True 

2. False • 

3. False 

4. ' True 

5. False 
6.. False 

7. ' 'False 

8. .False ' 
'9. ^^e 

10. True 

11. False 

12. False 

13. False 

14. c 

15. a 

16. b 

17. ' a, b, d 

18. d 

19. c 

20. b, c 

21. a, c 

22. b, d 

23. a 

24. b 



25. c 

26. a 

27. a, c 

28. b 

29. b, c 

30. c ' 

31. b, c 
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. ^ "• PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND -riUJir.^ HOURS 

MOuUlE .TOMORiROW //MC' 30 MI»UTES 



GOALS 



m ■ ■ 

• To expose participants;, to critical issues and common problems that affect the sur- 
vival and growth of prevention* programs, while building upon their iridividual 
experiences with their own prpgVams 

% To share successful growth -^strategies and discuss new options 



OBJECTIVES 



At the end of this Module, participants, will be able to:, • ' 

• List five critical incidents in the development of their drug abuse prevention 
programs a 

identify at least three "survival issues" common to each .of the drug-abuse pre- 
vention programs that are represented 

• Describe at least one successful "coping strategy" for each critical issue 

• Identify at least one resource^ person within the training population who has 
dealt successfully with a similar survival issue. 



MATERIALS 



Newsprint 
Magic Markers 
Reference Sheets 
Figures . 
Worksheet 
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MODULE 




OVERVIEW 


, EXERCISE ' 


77ME, 


. METHODOLOGY . 








1 . * THE HISTORY OF 
DRUG ABUSE 
PREVENTION 


1 HOUR" 


LMKVj t-vjKUUr LbL. 1 U K t/ D 1 SC USS 1 ON . 


' 2. DRUG ABUSE 
i PREVENTION 
DEFINITION: 
OPTION^ttl ' 


10 MINUTES 


INDIVIDUAL AND LARGE-GROUP 
LECTURE/DISCUSSION 


3. ' DEFINING DRUG 
ABUSE 
X. ; PREVENTIOJvi: 
* ' * OPTION #2 


'SO'MINUTES 


INDI VI DUAL/SMALL-GROUP '^DlSCUSSION 

?> 


4. GROWTH OF DRUG 
ABUSE. 


45 MINUTES 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE - 


S. PROGRAM 
LIFELINES 


1 HOUR 


INDIVIDUAl! AND DYAD 'EXERCISE 


6. REPORT OUT 


30 MINUTES , 


LARGE-GROUP DISCUSSION 


7. OVERVIEW OF TH2 
GROWTH AND 
•HISTOf^Y OF 
' DRUG ABl#SE 
PREVENTION 


1 HOUR 


LARGE-GROUP LECTUR E/DISCUSSlON 

. - - \ - 


8. PREVENTION 
. TODAY 


30 MINUTES 


LARPc. GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 

. ■ ^ ■ • ■.■ 


9... ORGANIZATIONAL/ 
PROGRAM 

INTERVm^ ' . 


30 MINUTES' \ 


DYAD-GROUP EXERCISE - 


10/ ^.REPORT OUT 
* 


30 MINUTES 


LARGE-GROUP DISCUSSION 






\ 


* 
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MODULE n. PREVENTION: Y^STERP-AY. TOt^ AY, AMD TOMORROW 

< z — 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


0(yrU/VE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 


1 HOUR ^ 

V 

/ 

V 

/ — ^ ' 

•* . 

• 


1. • LECTURE/DISCUIsiON: ' THE HISTORY OF DRUG 

ABUSE PREVENTION ^ ' 

Thd" goal of this section is to help participants, create 
; * a context for preventibn )and for their individual pro- 
grams, ^s growing, eyofving entities\ Choose one of 
two options when presenting this* material : ^ 

NOTE: The two options below suggest alternative 
ways to present the material on defiqing 
d'ruq abuse .prevention. OPTION- ^^ uses 
established definitions and generalized 
arouD discussion; OPTION #2 requires a 
group effort to^arrive 3t a common defini- 
^tion of prevention. Choose the option 
most appropriate/ to the activity and 
involvement level of the training popula- 
' . X tion, also considering their familiarity with 
and experience in drug abuse prevention. 
In conducting OPTION #2, emphasize, the 
process of developing a definition rather 
than the actual development of a final defi- 
nition. For example, what were the major 
areas of agreement and disagreement within 
the group— abouT their definitions? How 
did individuals attempt I to resolve them? 
Remind participants that the NIDA Preven- 
tion Delphi definition resulted from almost 
,2 years of deliberations among established 
J \ experts. Defining it may indeed' be much 
J ' harder than ^ doiTig it. This course 
I /assumes that participants are familiar with, 
the history and ^general concepts of drug 
abuse prevention. If your training group 
seems particularly unfamiliar with primary ^ 
prevention as -currently understood and 
practiced, you may^ choose to provide a 
brief (5 to 10 mmute) historical overview 
of the development of drug abuse preven- 
tion. The lecture material in Module II of 
the NDACTRJD Community-Based Preven- 
tion, Specialist courge may be helpful in 
structuring that overview. 


V 


> 

•* 

, 41 ■ ' 
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MODULE 



II.; PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 



. TIME; MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



10 MINUTES 



2. 



Newsprint 
Magic Markers 



"N'lDA's Drug Abuse 
Prevention Definition" 
and f'Primary 
Prevention Definitions" 



^ DISCUSSION:, DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION DEFINI- 
TION: OPTIO^ tt'^ . . 

• Ask the participants to think for a few minutes 
about prevention -^and then to jot down a one to 
two sentence\deflnition . 

• .Ask the following questions (rhetorically) to 

help them in their thinking: 

What are some examples of prevention 
'activities?\ 

. - What is the target population for preven- 
tion programming? 

How is prevention different from treat- 
ment? 

- • How \s prevention of drug abuse like pre- 
vention of other problem behaviors? 

• - Ask participants to discuss their definitions 

wjtf] the group. List them on newsprint for 
^-t^ter discussion. ^ 

• • Ask participants to study the definitions of 

drug abuse prevention. *See Reference Sheets 
ll-\ and 11-2 on pages 2B and 31 of the Parti- 
\^ cipant Manual. 

• Ask participants to eompare these definitions, 
with those on the newsprint. 

• Ask the^ .following questions to stimulate di^cus- 
sjon:'* . 

, In what ways has your reading of the 

sdefinitions in the manual changed your 
viev\^ ^bout possible definitions? 

What* are Some examples of prevention pro- 
.gramming that fit the definition(s)? 

What assumptions* and/or rationales are 
implied by the definftions? 
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MODC/Ifj,^ n. PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUHE OF TRAININ€J\CTMTIES 


30 MINUTES '. * 2 

Newsprint- v 
Magic Markers 
' "Defining Prevention" 
Worksheet 


3. DISCUSSION: .DEFINING DRUG , ABUSE PREVEN- 
TION OPTION #2 


Allnw nartirinants IS'minutP^ tn fill nut Wnrk- * 

sheet 11-1, page 37 of the Participant Manual. " 

• Divide participants into small groups to sha^e 

arid orocGss thpir wnrkshppts Ask pprh arnun j 
to^ begin to develop a, common definition of pre- 
vention. * ' ^ . _ 


• 


• HaVe -small groups return, and report their defi- ' 
nitions. Ask the following questions and record 
thfe responses on newsprint : ■ ' ^ 




What are some examples of pre'vention 

artivitips'' 




What is the target 'population for breven- * 
^ ^ tion programming? \ 




- ' How is prevention different from treat- ' 
ment? . > * , ^ 


-> 


- ' How is prevention of drug abuse liKe pre- 
" vention. of other problem behaviors? 


45 MINUTES 


4. EXERCISE: TH^* GROWTH OF DRUG ABUSE PRE"^ 
VENTION ^ ' ^ 


Newsprint ' 
/ Magic Markers 

V 


^ , # Ask participants to think for a moment about 
.,?v drug abuse prevention--where it came from, 

flow it got where it is today. A^k par^ticipants » ^ 
to then list five critical incidents in the growth 
of *drug abuse preve;;ition. 

■ " \ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

# Record these incidei^s on newsprint, making 
sure that the major4 developments listed in 
' Reference Sheet 11-3 on page 34 of the Parti- 
' cip'ant. Manual are included (i.e., scare tactics, 
drug-specific information/education programs^ 
moratorium^on prevention activities, the Delphi, 
and programs to reinforce^ positi^^e behavior).- ' 


"Critical Incidents in 
the Growth of Dr^ug 
Abuse Prevention" 
Reference Sheet 


a ' 


• t Frdm the^ informatiorul^corded on newsprint, 
generate a lifeline' for prevention, placing the 
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II. PREVENTION: VESTEf^DAY, TODAY; AND TOMORROW 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIAl£ 



OUTUNE OF TUNING ACTIVITIES - 



critical incident on a chronological timeline like 
the one belowo^ 



,war on 
drug's 



moratorrum 



T 



1960 1970 ' [ J98p 

N prevention* 

, scare infomnation/education modalities 
^ tactics campaigns 



1 HOUR 

Newsprint ^ 
Magic Markers 



l^XERC^SE: PROGRAM LIFELINES 

t Ask participants to begin the sahe process for 
their own programs; they should list,; 

The critical . incidents in their programs' 
.growth and development 

' • - Their own critical incidents as staff mem- 
bers/managers/directprs of their progVams. 

• Divide participants into dyads to help each 
other flesh out "their incide/it inventories and' 
^ create - program lifelines for their programs. 



30 MINUTES 



REPORT OUT 



NOTE: 



Ask, participants to individually ^escribe the 

results- of the above exercise, particularly 

information about:> 
» 

their programs ^ 

Sr 

- * Th^ir place in the history of their pro- 
grams — 

Their programs* places in the history «nd 
context of drug abuse prevention. 

Point out that p'i^evenJ:ion, and individual 
programs , have past histories, present 
situations (both of which, influence the 
process of program management, planning 
and development), and futures. The thrust 
of this course is to cr^ate-rthrough sound 
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MODUl£. |.|, PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


TIME MEDIA 
AND MATERIALS 


0(yri//V£ Of TRAINING ACTIVITIES . 




^ management and careful planning--a sue* 
cessful future for prevention programs. 


1 HOUR 


- — ^ ^ — — 

7. LECTURE/DISCUSSION: HISTORY OF DRUG ABUSE' 
PREVENTION ^ 


Newsprint 
Magic Markers . 


f Present a general* overview of the growth, and 
history of drug abuse prevention/ from scare 
tactics, through information programs, t9, affec- 
tive education and developmental efforts.' 


% 


NOTE: Use the followina material adanted from 
Drugs in Perspectfve/ NDACTRD, 1979, to 
guide your discussion. Where appropriate^ 
use the "Successes" generated in Module 1 
to reinforce your points. 
\ ^ ' '< 

Script: 


e 

V 

» 


History of Prevention - - ^ 

Society has searched for an easy way to f!)pe- 
vent substance abuse. Initially, we* thought 
that if we showed people frightening movies 
and told them horror stories about drug abuse, 
'they wJbuld be too scared to use drugs. There- 
fore, iearly drug-education programs •consisted 
primari.ly of information about the dangers of 
specific drugs, and warnings about the physi- 
cal , social , and psychologidal consequences of 
drug abuse— with special emphasis ^on the legal 
sanctions discouraging sale, use/ and posses- 
sion of drugs. (Remerpber Reefer' Madness, a * 
film which implies that smoljing marijuana wijj' 
make you "n}^d," and .end with yopr arrest.) . 
. * •* * 


* 

• * 


This type of program was labeled "Scare 
- Tactics." • gimilar fDrog rams were developed 
that Dr. Walter M. !</Iathews labeled "con- 
V ^verting" programs. They attempted to 
^ dissuade the adolescent from using drugs 
' by directing, preaching, convincing, and 
scaring: . , 
* 

, ^ Directing--.Teacher tells students what 
' they must believe^ value, and do. 

• • 




> 




MODUtE ' II. PREV^ION^ YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMOR 



ROW 



TIME, MEDIA, . 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



Preaching-"Similar to directing, ^ but 
teacher appeals to the students' sense of 
duty to a vague, external authority, 

Convincing--Tea(cher applies logic to lec- 
turing method. 



V 



Scaring— Teacher 
dnUg use. 



emphasizes dangers of 



Similar methods included arr emphasis on 
the hazards posed to your health by 
drugs, admonishment, indoctrination, per- 
suasion , distortion , and fear . However , 
"scare tactics" and;' similar approaches 
proved ineffective as prevention strate- 
gies. Much of the information was invalid; 
thus, participants, particularly youth, 
be^an to question the .credibility of the 
presenters and of the program itself. 

We then thought that If we provided 
factual information about drugs (i.e. , 
"drug-specific" information that emphasized 
the drug and Its pharmacology-the physical 
and 'psycholcffc|ical properties of drugs), 
people would make responsible decisions 
about drug use. But these drug-specific 
programs, too, adversely affe^cted preven- 
tion efforts. Individuals began to regar^i 
drug' use more f^vorabl^^ The more 
knowledge people possessed about drugs, 
the more their attitudes favored drug use. 
Some researchers even found that exposure 
to "drug-specific" information resulted in ^ 
an increase of drug use. As Swisher,' 
Weiner, ahd Herr noted in 1972, "Straight 
information giving approaches have been 
previously shown to resuft in an increase, 
rather than a decrease of drii|. use: " 

"Drug specific" programs were thought to 
alleviate fear of drugs and to heighten 
curiosity , thereby leading to more experi- 
mentation. Students often ^ used the 
knowledge they acquired to attain high 
levels of intoxication. 
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II. PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS' 




OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVWES 



In April through October of 1973*, what 
was then the Federal Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention (SAODAP) 
declared a inoratorium on 'all prevention 
materials and activities. During this 
period, we regrouped to reevaluate our 
prevention ^rategies. As a result of the 
moratorium, we learned that scare tactics 
and drug-specific information alone do not 
det§r drug abuse significantly; they are 
ineffective strategies. 

.In 1974, Dr. DuPont, former director of 
the National Institute on Drug - Abuse', 
surveyed drug' education programs; he 
coi^icluded that both edOcators and stu- 
dents believed Ihe majority of existing 
drug education p^rograms in their schools 
to be ineffective. Furthermore, they 
wanted to abolish these programs. In his 
review of the research on school-based 
drug . education programs, Michael 
Goodstadt concluded that; 

"There is an almost^ total lack of 
evidence indicating beneficial 
effects^ of ctrug education; very 
few educational programs have 
been evaluated ^d almost none 
have shown any significant 
improvement in anything other 
than levels of knowledge; atti- 
tudes and drug use h^ve gen- 
erally remained the same." 
(Schaps, Cohen, and Resnick, 
1976) * 

Consequently, achange of emphasis occurred 
--a shift ' away from pharmacologiccCI 
'effects to the meaning and function of 
' drug/^Use/abuse behavior. This new ohien- 
tatiqn focused, on» the individual drug 
abuser in his or her owri^ environment. 



In 1974, the Prevention Branch, of NIDA 
^initiated a nationwide, *14-month modified 
•^Delphi"* policy-planning process; involving . 
over 406^revention specialists in a* se/>ies 
of nine planning conferences; the gOal was 
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MODULE II. PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, .TODAY, AND TOM'OfRROW - 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


4 


to develop a national, strategy for primary 
prevention. In 1975, the resulting recom- 
' mendations were published in Toward "A 
National Strategy For Primary Druq Abuse 
Prevention, Final Reoort, Delohi II. The 
report defined primary drug 'abuse preven- 
tion: 




"A constructive process designed 
to promote personal and ^social 
* growth pf *the individual to full 
■ human potential and thereby 
inhibit or reduce physical, men- 
tal, emotional, or social impair- 
ment which ifesOlts in or from ^ 
the ' abuse of chemical sub- 
. stances.^' 


Drug Abuse Program 
Continuum' * j 

- ; A, 


NOTE: 1) Write the above definition on newsprint 
and insert Center^or Multicultural Aware- 
• ness* qualifications where appropriate, 
using Figure 11-1 on page 35 of the Par- 
ticipant IVfanual, and 2) refer participants 
again to Reference' Sheets 11-1 and 11-2 ' 
primary prevention definitions. r / 




Further, the report established three basic 
themes for primary prevention: ^ 


• 


1. Primary prevention must, be under- 
stood in terms of the development and 

reinforcement of positive behavior. 

♦ 


* 

t 

• 


2. . Primary prevention programs must be 
responsive, in both design and opera- 
tion, to the needs of those whom they 
^ are -intencled to serve or subport. 

* 3. Primary prevention programs should, 
\ wherever possible, employ cpllabora- 
/ tive efforts to utilize ''the " already 
^ available capacities and resources of 
existing human * service irrstitution's 
(Pelphi II, 1975). 


^9 


The first of these themes promotes the 
concepts of developmental school and 
.community-based alternatives, a$ well as , 
educational^ programs that- promote personal 

/ ■■ 
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MODULE 



TIME, MEDIA, ' 
yWD MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TmNING ACWITIES 



/ 



i 




0? 



St 



^.growth *and ' r'esponsible dercision-n)aking . , 
Educational programs should integrate both 

' cognitive and affective educational 7 tech- 
niques, "^he cognitive approach inc^'eases 
knowledge of facts about substances^ and 

, information concerning the . use of sub- 
stances Facts and information car^ support 
^efforts to develop a "respect for sub- 
stances; aff-i^ct attitudes, and aid responsi- ' 
ble' ' dec^§^jon-making. the .-caqnitive 
appi;oach^*~str:esses . the development of 
knb^^dge, comprehension, application, 
analy^*/ synthesis, and evaluation, of 
drugs, and drug abuse. ; . * 

The affective component focuses on 
the individual's needs,, feelings, and 
emotions. This approach develops 
\skills and helps the individual, to claf- 
%y values and to improve decision 
"Ttia'king; to improve self concept; to 
increase the ability to communicate 
and ^to relate more effectively aJooe 
and in groups; to solve personal ^ahd 
interpersonal problems; to deal effec- . 
V tivBjy ^Jth feelings of ^nger, flepres- 
'^s|pn'^ and anxiety; to r^lax arvii enjoy 
^ 'daily fjctivt^ies; and tc} explofe and 
' .paVtidt|Date in alternatives. 



The , -in'tegration of these two 
appVoQGftBS provides individuals with 
knowledge and skills needed ^to bOild 

i\\fe %rotesses where thinking and 
feeTihg.'^e ^integrated. 'An individual 
can n^rn^ to- .understand g his ^ or her 
basl^'h^ftds-, to develop a good self 
(^ricept, to make responsible decir 
sions, f^d^to discover alternatives to 

>fulfiU hia or K«kr needs. 



30 MINUTES 



C 



8. LECTURE/pj^CUSSIQN*:'^' PREVE^iTION TODAY 

k Describe |fie ♦ spectrum' of programs r and . 
approachesy/called "drug abuse prevention," « 
relating the\, to: ^ 
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II. PREVENTtON: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 



TOMORROW 



TIME, MEDfA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE QF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



i 



"Drug Abuse PrV^r^m 
Continuum," 
"Prevention Programs," 
and Iviulticulturaf Drug 
Abuse Prevention- 
implementation Design" 
Figures 



NIDA's Continuum (See Figures 11-1 and 
11-2, on pages 35 and 36 of the Partici- 
*pant Manfjal) 

A 

The Center for Multicultural Awareness 
(CMA) Mo(Sel Figure 11-3, page 38 of the 
Participant Manual. 



Use the CMA definition of primary, 
as part of the discussion: 



prevention 



"Primary preyen,tion of drug abuse is a 
constructive process designed to promote 
personal, social, economic, and political 
growth of the individual toward full human 
potential;^ and, thereby, inhibit or reduce 
personal, ' social, economic, or political 
impairment ^wfTTch results in or from the 
abuse of chemical substances." 

Psychosocial Perspective 

1. Goal-- Individual accepts responsibility 
(develops insights) for his or her behavior 
and. attempts' to change. 

2. Emphasis --The individual is "active." Use 
and nonuse are seen as complex and Vari- 
able kfnds of human behavior. The mean- 
ing and function of the drug, as well as 
the need that is satisfied by drug use, 
are stressed. 



.3. 



The Mode of Prevention is Education --Druq 
specific and nondrug specific, with an 
emphasis on the values and behavior of 
the individual. - 

# 

^4. Drawback '-Decisions to use drugs are 
, o^^en impulsive, rather than rational, arid 
are often influenced more by social factors' 
than by iaformation. 

Sociocultural Perspective 

1. Goah -To change the environment and/or 
socials-economic conditions. 
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II. PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, -TODAY, AND TOMORROW ' 



TIME, MEDIA, 
ANDMATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



^ Emphasis --'1) The adaption of the individ- 
ual to the cultural and soci'al context of 
his/her environment; 2) Factors in the 
sociocultural context should be adapted to 
the individual and his or her needs; and 
3>The way jn which society defines and 
responds to drug use and users determines 
the orientation of . individual to drug use^ 
V (e.g., .differences m the responses of 
Eastern and . Western* cultures to drugs. 
Western-'-alcohoT is legal; cannabis is illfe- 
^al. Eastern--cannabis (hash) is legal; 
^Icohol is illegal). \^ 

3. Drawbacks - -Social and cultural changes 
often develop , slowly and social/cuftural 
institutiof)s are often reluctant to change. 



4. Drug-Specific 
Approaches. 



Vs. 



Non-Drug Specific 




30 MINUTES 



EXERCISE: ORGANIZATIONAL/PROGRAM INTERVIEW/ 

• Ask participants to form self-selected dyads, 
interviewing one another ^about the histories and 
approaches of their respective programs. 

• Explain that this^ exercise is dividfed'^'lnto two 
Vounds, each consisting of an interview, analy- 
sis and discussion. ^' ' ' . 



During" each round, one person is^the inter- 
viewer and the other supplies information about 
his or her ".program. Jhe interviewer analyzes 
the information by identifying > 

ft 

Five to seven critical incidents in the 
' development of that program' (e.g., a major 
'grant award, hiring a' new dFreqtor, * an 
anti-drug bill passed by the city counfcil, 
a decrease in funding, a shift in .demo- 
graphics, industrial development, etc, ) 

\ 

- . Three sige+^tcant surVivaf/growth issues for 
that program . 

One coping strategy which the program is 
curre(ntly implementing. 
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MODULE PREVENTION: YESTE'R DAY, TODAY. AND TOMORROW 




TIME. MEDIA . 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 




• 


In other words: 






ROUND 1— ^ A intey-views B ' r 
' - A analyzes B's pro- 
'^'^ ^ ' ' gram history 

^ ^ - A records on news- 
print 

* • • " " A and B discuss. 






.ROUND 2: Reversie^rol^s.y 

• Explain that each person' will tape yp his/her 
^ analysis and that programs wilj be identified by 
name and representative. 

v.* 


>^ 


30 MINUTES 


10. REPORT OUT 

# Discuss the>^ollowing points: 




*> 


The interview process 

Three areas of data collection 

Participant's* insight^. into own program. 
* • 






NOTE: Compare and contrast the growth ' issues ' - 
and coping strategies -trepresehted within 
- the training population, identify * similari- 
ties and differences, perhaps beginning to. 
link up .individuals whose problems aqd 
successes are complementary (foundations 
for networking). 


« 


. - • 


END OF MODULE II ^ ' 


XT 


r 

• - 

• / 

«^ , 


♦ 

• 
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. II. PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, TODA^, A,ND • rM-rrorA/i^r 

MODULE TOMORRow-i • - RtFtRtNK^t 
£ 1 ; . ' ' 

' AN OPERATIONAL'DEFINITION-OF DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION ; * * 

^ * > - as conceptualized -by 

the National Institute on .Drug Abuse's Prevention Branch 



The fundamental objective of drug abuse prevention ' is jto. assist youth to develcSp ^ 
* and mature into healthy productive members of our society. ^ Toward that end, pre- 
vention involves the process of "enablement," in which prevention professionals, 
lay-persons, family members- and friends who* are concerned, help youth create 
positive attitudes, value^behayiors, skills and lifestyles that will enable them to 
mature into happy and competent citizens who need not resort to the use of^drugs. 
The desired outcome of prevention programs is the reduction,, delay, or prevention 
of drug use. behavior that is not within the parameters of medical therapy and th^t 
disrupts the normal developmental life cycle leacding to human competency. * 

Over the last five years, the concept of drug education has Expanded beyond pro- 
grams that provide youths information or advice concerning drugs and their use. 
The-^current conceptuaf framework for drug abuse prevention programming at NIDA 
has evolved "from the many prevention programs currently operating at the 
State and the community level. This framework for prevention operationally 
defines drug abuse prevention along a continuurp of .health care programs. The 
four prevention modalities are information, education, alternatives and intervention 
programs, with each -program ' type best serving youth at different stages of the 
d'rug^^buse problem. Treatment and rehabilitation programs complete the con- 
tinuum and focus upon the drug addict and the recoVering drug ^abuser. /I/ 

Prevention Modalities are defined follows: ^ . 

Information Modalities — Approaches that involve the production and/or distri- 
'^bution of accurate and objective information about all types o^cjfugs and the 
effects of those drugs, on the human systems. Examples include drug infor- 
mation seminars, pamphlet development and distribution. 



Education Modalities — Approaches that focus on skill building through use of^ 
-well-defined and. structured affective learning proce.sses.^ Examples oft skills 
that are to be enhanced include values clarification and awareness, problem 
"Solving, decisionmaking, coping with stress, and inter-person^l cormiunica- 
tion. The affective Jearning proi^esses tl^at are used -focus on helping people 
Who may 'be deficient in the above mentioned skills, but may also serve to 
reinforce already existing skills. Examples Include role playing, peer facilita-, 
, tion, and cross-age tutoring. * * ^ 



/I/ Bukoski, Dr-» William J., "Drug Abuse Prevention: A Meta-evaluation Pro- 
' cess," paper presented at the American Public Hf^lth Association Conference, 
November 4-6, 1.979. ' ' . - ' 
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Alternatives Modalities -'-Apprpacjies that provide grov\tth-u:klucing_.expejiences 
through which individuals develdp increased levels of confidence and self- 
reljance. Enhancement in these areas is provided through social, occupa- 
y^Xor\a\, esthetic, affective, and cognitive 'experiences. Alternatives-based 
activities are' designed to provide exposure to a variety of rewarding activi- 
ties that offer positive alternatives to drug-taking behavior. Examples 
include hUman service delivery in the community, restoration,' conservation, 
and preservation of the environment. 

Intervention Modalities -^-Approaches that focus on the reduction, elimination, 
and/or delay of drug use, drug use-relate,d dysfunctional behavior, and, other 
problem^ ^aviors prior to onset of serious; chronic,, debilitatfve behaviors* 
These prevention approaches are able to provide assistance and support to 
people <luring critical periods in their livfes, when ^person-to-person communi- 
cation, sharingvof experiences, and empathic listening -could contribute to a 
successful adjustment of a personal or famihy problem. Examples include pro- 
'fessional counseling, rap sessions, and peer counseling. ,^ 

Prevention settings are defined as follows: 

School settings are those in which the major^ percentage of activity takes place 
within a^ school system, and where there are direct linkages to, and involve- 
ment with, schpol officials ^d functions, often during normal school hours. 

Occupational settings are those in which the activities take place in an organi- 
zation that has legal status as a profit 'or' non-profit making corporation, 
partnership, or. other* formally-defined income-generating entity. 

Family settings are those In which the major focus is on strengthening family 
relationships. The family is^ seen as» the group through which the .desired 
outcomes should be addressecJ. - - ^ . - 

Community settings are those in which the majority of activities are 'provided 
under community auspides, and are concerned with activities which impact pn 
both individuals and the community as a whole. /2/ 





,NIDA, Prevention Branch, "State Prevention Coordinator Grant Program 
Guidelines," May 1980." . • - , . ^ 



•11. PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, JODAY, AND , hrrrnCMr^C 

MODULE TOMORRow-2 . ^ REFERENCE 



DEFINITIONS OF PRIMARY PREVENTION 



1. "Primary drug abuse 'prevention is a constructive process designed to pro- 
mote personal and social growth of the individual toward full human potential 
and thereby inhibi.t or reduce physical, /riental, emotional or social impairment 
which results in or from abuse of chemical substances."- f 

NIDA Drug Abuse Prevention Delphi, 1975. 

2, "The "purpose of preverjjion is to increase the likelihood that individuals will 
develop drinking-related behaviors that are personally and socially construc- 
tive. Negatively stated, prevention programs are aimed at reducing the num- 

'her of persons whose alcohol-related behavior adversely affects the way they 
* carry on the roles and responsibilities of. everyday living." 



^-from Planning Prevention Programs , National 
Center for Alcohol Education 

3. "Primary prevention, of drug abuse is a construptive process designed to pro- 
mote personal, -social, economic and political ^ growth of the individual toward 
full human potential; and, thereby,^ inhibit or reduce personal, social, eco- 
nomic or political impairment which results in or from the abuse of chemical 
substances." c 

--the Center for Multicultural • Awareness^ a 
^ project of N I da's Prevention Branch 

4. "Primary prevention v encompasses those activities directed at specifically iden- 
tified .vulnerable high-risk groups within the community . who have not been 
labelled as psychiatricaUy ilL.and for whom measures cin be undertaken to 
a\to\d the onset of emotional disturbance and/or to enhance their Ifevel of posi- 
tive mental health. Programs for the promotion of mental health are primarily 
educational rather than clinical in conception and operation with their ultimate 
goal being to increase people's capacities for dealing with crises, and for tak- 
ing steps to improve thejr own lives." 

* ^ --Stephen E. Goldston, Ed.D., Coordinator for 

Primary Prevention Prograhis, National 
* , Institute for Mental Health 

5.. "The Alcohol, Drug- Abuse,, and Mental Health Administration '(ADAMHA) 
requires the description of two types of behaviors - behavioral antecedents 
. and consequences - which are useful in designing primary prevention activi- 
ties, particularly with regard to health promotion and disease preventidti. 

• Prevention of behavioral antecedents refers to interventions to reduce 
high risk behaviors such as teenage drinking, smoking and experimental, 
^drug'use, which increase the probability of developing physical, emo- 
tional and behavioral prdblems. ^ 
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• Prevention of behavioral consequences refers to interventions to prevent 
the deleterious effects (consequences) of high-risk behavior, such as ' 
accidents resulting from drinking which 'driving, .or suicides or homicides 
resulting from emotional disorders, excessive drinking, or substance 
abuse." ' < . . 

* V/ " 

--.ADAMHfAy Prevention Policy Paper, August 17, 

1979 , ; • ■ . - 

6. "Ah aggregate of community education and social action programs which within 
an identified length of time and^for specified groups of . people., are able to 
measureably reduce the likelihood, frequency, seriousness, or duration o^ 
, chemical use problems by means other than referral or recourse to the chemi^ 
cal dependency, treatment system or correctional services." 

--(The content of this definition wa^ developed 
r ^ by the Michigan- Office of Substance Abuse 

Services ^prevention staff. ) ^ 

Primary prevention of sQcial and behavioral problems is accomplished through 
. ongoing processes that provide .opportunities for individuals,^ small groups and 
organization's to increase: I) knowledge or awareness of personal and collec- 
tive potentials; 2) skills necessary to attain those potentials; and 3) creative 
use of resources to the end that all people have the ability to effectively cope 
with typical - life probtems and recognize, reducg or eliminate unnecessary or 
debilitating stress in the community without abusing themselves or others and 
prior to the ons§t of incapacitating individual, group or organizational prob- ^ 



ERIC 



l6ms. 



* --(The content of this definitfon was developed 

by the Human Services Training Institute, 
^ ^ - - Michael B. Winer, Association Director; 

Spokane, Washington.) 

8. Prevention includes purposeful activities designed to promote personal '(emo- 
tional, intellectual, physical, ' spiritual, and social) growth of individuals and 
strengthen the aspects of the community environment which are supportive to r 
them in order to precTude, forestall, or impede the development of -alcohol and 
other drug abuse problems. - > . 

--Wisconsin State Drug Abuse Plan 

9; Another way to break down the concept of health promotion is to consider the 
community as well as the indi\/idual. We are accustomed to think of an indi; 
viduaMs health, both in terms of treatment and building resistance, but we 
can extend this to the community. Often people succumb to ill h.ealth in part 
as a result of forces in the social context. Such coyld include unemployment, 
insensitive institutions, including schdols, or prevalent attitudes vyhich »;^in- 
force unhealthy behaviors, tf this is the case, then it makes sense to, design 
programs which deal with these factors. 

/ * - . , ^ ' ; " . 

--Vermont Alcohol and Drug Abuse Division 
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10.'' The, National Association of Prevention Professionals' ' defines prevention as a 
proactive process utilizing an interdisciplinary approach designed to^mpower 
people with the resources. to constructively confront stressful life cohditions. 
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II. PREVENTION: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 
TOIVlORROW-3 



REFBRENCE 



CRITICAL IN"eiDENTS IN THE GROWTH OF 
DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 



Scare 'Tactics . ' 

"Drug-rspecific.V information and education programs 
Moratorium on prevention activities 
• The Delphi 

Programs to develop and reinforce positive behavior 

4 

^ community-based alternatives 
- • integrated cognitive and- affective education approaches 



Critical' historical incident 
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II. PREVENTION'! YESTERDAY,^TODAY, AND tM,^n,Aoi irrr 

MODULE . TorffoRRow-i WORKSHEET 



•DEFINING PREVENTION 



1. Preventiorv is > ' ' 





2. • Prevention programs are 



3. Prevention is different from t'Mntervention" because 



9 

4. Drug abuse prevention is different fnom drug education because j_ 



5. The age range for whom a prevention program is likely to l?e most successful is ^ 



6. An example of a *'drug abuse prevention activity*'* that isn't called drug abuse 
prevention ^ 



7. Indicators that a prevention program is working might be 



8. Based on the above, my definition of drug abuse prevention is 



i 
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DRUG ABUSE PROGRAM CONTINUUM 



INFORMATION — 


— EDUCATION 


- ALTERNAT 1 VES 1 NTERVENT 1 ON 


TREATMENT— REHAB ILltAT ION 




• 

NON-USE 
OF DRUGS 


EXPERIMENTAL 


• Yntegrai, part 
of lifestyle 


RECOVERY 

fl ^^^^^ 
^^^^^^ ♦* 



INITIAL DRUG 
EXPER.! ENCE 



OCCASIONAL/ 
FREQUENT USE 

t" 



DRUG ABUSE 



MAINTENANCE- OF 
(^RUG-FREE LIFEST'rtE 
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■MODULE II: PREVENTION: YESTERDAY., TODAY, AND TOMORROW -2 



FIGUt^E 



4 



PREVENTION PRO(?RAMS 



INFORMATION 



Acc urate info rma t i on 



/ 



• -Legal and i'l legal drugs 
and their effects 

• Target specific f.or maximum 
results 



ALTERNATIVES 

• Constructive activi ties^ that meet 
developmental needs of youth 

• Owne/ship and sel f- investment 

• Constructive peer pressure 



EDUCATION 

• .Process to help individuals 

develop skills to help themselves 
* ^ - . • 

-Oeci sTonmaking skijls 

-Values awareness , * 

-Communications 

^» -Self-understanding 

• -Parent-family^ involvement- 

-Curricula 

• -Counsel i ng " 



INTERVENTION 



Specific assis'tance an4 support 
youth usg^alW 3t high risk 

-Counsel ing ^ - 

^Hot 1 ines 

' -Cross-age tu'^r i ng 

group creation 



for 



rw pefer 
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MODULE II: PREVENTION, YESTERD/Y, TODAY, AND TOMORROW -3 



FIGURE 



MULTtCULTURAL DRUG ABUSE PREVENT I ON--AN IMPLEMENTATION DESIGN 




fitCTOteOF CONCERN 



'^■■'Iducation 



/0£UV€ 





KNOWLEDGE SKiaS 



■MAJORITY V 
PREVEMTiqt/ 



I 

poqncAU 



COMMUNICATIONJ 
MANlpULATjOH 



D'l FFERENQF!) 




AaERf^ATWE3 
INTER/EMTVOnI 



AUrfeRNATW^ 
INTEJ^/ENrnoM 
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mM0\r\t§im PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


THEORY AND TlhAC" ^ HOURS 

i HWiim ' ID^lVlllNUICO 


GOALS ^ - ^ / 




♦ • To relate the growth issues being expeHenced by drug abuse prevention pro- 
•grams to the body of knowledge, concerning organizational clevelopment artd 
human services management . f ' ^ 


OBJECTIVES . ^ 





At the end. of this Module, participants* will be able to: ^ 

• ^ ^ Help participants identify the present ^stag^ or organizational development of^"* 

th.eir prevention program in terms of current theory and practice ' 

• Describe the basic functions of rpanagement as applied to human service, pro- 
grams. 



MATERIALS 



Paper 
Pencils , 
Newsprint — 
Magic Markers 
Par;ticipant Manuals 
Worksheet 
Figures 

SelecitV Reading 



} 
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MODULE 



111 



OVERVIEW 



EXERCISE 



TIME 



METHODOLOGY 



1. UNDERSTANQIflG 
THE CONTB!XT OF 
YOUTH \ 
PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS 

2. TEN DOMAINS FOR 
* ^ UNDERSTANDING 

ORGANIZATIONS 



3. THE NATURE OF 
' MANAGEMENT 

4. - MANAGEMENT-- 

WHAT IT IS 



MANAGEME^f^T 
^ FUNCTIONS. 



30 MINUTES 




ARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 



6. 
7. 



REPORT OUT 



A SITUATIONAL 
' APPROACH TO 
^ . MAN/^GEMENT 

- 8. STYLES OF 

LEADERSHIP. 

9. ASSESShNG THE 
READINESS ~ 
LEVEL 

* 10. SUMMARY. 



30 TVIINUTES 
30 MINUTES 

r 

20 MINUTES 

20 MINUTES 

10 MINUTES 
'^SO MINUTES 

50* MTNUTES 

9 

20 MINUT.ES 
15 MINUTES 



INDIVIDUAL/SMALL GROUP/LARGE GROUP 
EXERCISE/DISCUSSION- - 



LATRGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 



LARGE-GROUP AfiO SMALL-GROUP 
* URE/DISCUSSION 

LA^GE-GROUP AND sMaLL-GROUP ' 
n.EcVrU RE/DISCUSS ION ^ * 

LARGE-GROUP DISCUSSION^ 

LARGE-GROUP LECTURE 



LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 
LARGE-GROUP DISCUSSI^ON 



LARGE-GROUP DISCUSSION 



O t 
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MODUIE , 

III: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT' THFORY ANn PRAPTirF 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


-> 

6(yr^A/£ Of TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


< 

30 MINUTES 

• 

"Ten Domains for 

LTncJerstanding 

Organizations" 


' T^^c 

> 

1. LECTURE/DISCUSSION: UNDERSTANDING / fHE 
V COKlTEXT OF YOUR PREVENTION PROGRAMS-^' --^y 

N ^ nil 

• ' Using the material generated during^ the- exer- 
cises in the precisding module, where partici- 
pants looked at the histories and characters of 
their individual programs, provide a framework 
for^ looking at organizations based upon Ten 
Domains for Understanding Organisations, by 
? Leroy Wells, Jr^. (See Selected Reading 111-1, 
on Daae 47 of the Participant Manual "J 

■ r - ' . 


* 


Wells analyzes organizations in terms of ten 
major "domairps"^ which synthesize as^Dects of' 
psychoanalytic, social, psychological, psychody- 
^ namic, and sociological theories of organiza- 
tions: 


* D 

t 

« t 


1. Origins and history 

2, Major task(s) 

^ \3.- Social structure 

4. * Boundary management - 

5. * Culture * * 

6. Social process 
7- Technology 

8. H^w an enterprise generates, allocates, 
and utilizes resource's 

9. Effectiveness and efficiency (output) 

^ 10, Demographic cTiaraC-teristics ^ < 




■ ■ ■ . " ■ / ■ • 

• Describe each domain of Well's approach. ^ Ask 
- participants to review their organizationaTjife- 
lines or interviews. ^ Look at which of the 
domains they have already begun to collect data 
about; a^s * they viewed,,^ their organizatiorf^s . 
growth^ activities, responses to change and 
crises, and othoi^cr^itical Jncidents in the life of 
^their prevention program. ' 




• Point out the relationship of^he "domains"'* 
app^o^ch' to the training design, ,as' W9 explore 
the roles of program managers in coordinating ■ 
and shaping these characteristics of ypur organ- 
ization'. 




ft? 



MODULE 



III: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT THFOPV AND P^ACTiri^ 



TIME, MEDIA. 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



30 MINUTES 
Newsprint 
Magic Markers 

"Ten Domain^ for 
Understanding 
Organizations" Worksheet 



EX^ERCISE: ten DOMAINS FQR ^UNDERSTANDING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

* 

• Introduce Wo/ksheet 1 1 1-1 on page 43 of the 
Parficlpant Manual, which is based on Wells' 

Ten Domains' for Understanding Organizatfe ns. 

' ' ft 

• Ask participants to individually generate d^ta 
"frpm their programs for category #2, Majbr 
Tasks, and category #8,. How an Enterprise * 
Generates, Allocates, and Utilizes Resources. 
Allow no more than 10 minutes for this exer- 
cise. 

• Ask participants to foryn groups of five to dis- 
cuss their worksheets. Each group will record 
data on newsprint. ' ^ 

• Reconvene large group and ask small groups to 
report put on data listed on the newsprint. 

• Encourage participants to conyjiete their Work- 
sheet on their own *for the other dorpains as 
more data surfaces in- later modules". 

• . Process this exercise by relating it to the ndxt 

lecture/discussion on management theory and 
practice: 

Manage^ment is the activity that allocates 
and utilizes resources for organizational 
tasks. 

The preceding exercise was intended to 
, get participants thinking about: , 



ERIC 



1. 



How an organization's tasks establish 
parameters for the generation, alloca- 
tion,- and utilization of resources, and 

How the manner in which reso^jrces 
are allocated and, utilized affects the 
accomplishment of t^psks. * ' ^ 
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MODULE I": PROGRAM MANAGEMENT.-THEOR Y AND PRACTICE 



mErMEDIA, 
ANDl\/IATERiALS 



QUTUNE OF TmiNiNG ACTIVITIES 



30 MINUJfeES 



Newsprint * 
Magic Markers 



LECTURE/DlSCUS'SION: 
MENT 



THE NATURE. OF MANAGE- 



NOTE: 



Script : 



The lecture material below is exce^rpted 
from Basic Management Skills (Revised-' 
NDACTRD, 1979). 



Management is the 'activity that allocates and utilizes 
resources to aq^ieve organizational goals. 

NOTE : Write thi;s definition on newsprint. 

Every society, from the most primitive to the 
mojst advanced/ establishes certain economic 
institutions or organizations that ^perform the 
productive function of converting resources into 
usable outputs to satisfy needs. 

It would be possible to, carry out this produc- 
tive process o.n a helter skelter*, "do the bgst 
you* can" basis. Howeyer, to, utilize limited 
resources to optimal advantage ' and, to create 
the best value possible for the users of eco- 
^ . , nomic outputs, we need someone to manage , 
. that is^ to allocate and utilize resources effec-"" 
tively. . ■ . ^ 

Thus, the importance of managem'^nt is clearly 
evident: the manager is the primary factor 
behind the pattern of' resource allocation that 
occurs in the many and" varied profit and non- 
profit organizational systems existing in our 
society. No cooperative enterprise can exist 
without management; someohe has to see that 
resource activities are planned, that work is 
divid^eS*^ and assigned, that the human resource 
is acquired and maintained, that resource activ- 
ities are controlled, and that the^whole resource 
system is guided toward the accomplishment of 
objectives. This is the job of the manager, 
who thus becomes a very special resource that 
will be called the management resource. 

The management resource* can greatly influence 
the environment in which we liye. As Peter 
Drucker (1954) hias pointed oUt: 
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MODULE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 'theory AND PRACTICE 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS ' 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


1 


"The manager is the dynamit, life-'- ^ 
giving element in every business. 
^ Without his leadership, the 'resources 
of production' remain 'resources agd 
never become production.. In a com- 
petitive economy/ above all, the qual^ 
itv and oerformance 6f« thp mananpr*^' 
determine the success of a business, 
indeed they ^determine its survival . 
For the quality. and performance of its 
managers are the ' only effective ' — ' 
advantages an enterprise in a com- 
petitive economy can have.". 




The essence nf thi^ mnrpot iq that tKo mananor' 

is one who organizes and determines the utiliza- 
tion of resources within his/her svstem, e.a., 
program, unit, etc. 


20 MINUTES 


4, 'EXERCISE: "MAf^AGEMENT--WHAT -IT fs" 


Paper 
Pencils 
Newsprint 
Magic Markers 

a. 


• Divide 'participants into small ' groups and ask 
them to generate a list of all activities , involv,ed ' 
i n nrnn ram m;5nanpmpnt' 

III |i^i u^i aiii iiiaiiauciiiciiL. 

NOTE: Emphasize quantity not aualitv; vou may 
give a prize for the longest list> 

• Process the work of the small groups and com- 
pile a list that identifies: 




Considerations for special populations 
Ethnic differences' . - / 
Possible urban/rural distinctions 


20 MINUTES 


5. LECTURE/DISCUSSION: MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


'•Management Functions" 
Figure . >^ 


• Using Figure II 1-1 on page 44 in the Partici- 
pant Manual, discuss the list generated by |3ar- 

^ ticipants. Group the activities into these five 
ma}or categories: 




1 . Planning 

2. Org-anizing 

3. Staffing- 

4. Directing 


» ' 
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MODULE y III: PROGRAM MANAGEMEf^T THEORY AND PRACTICE 


TIME, Media, 

AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 




w ' 

5. Evaluating ("Evaluating" in this context 
rejfers to assessing the effectiveness of the 
management process, rather than evaluat- 
ing program process or outcomes.) 


« 


^ Divide participants into smafi groups and ask 
v^^hdm to list qualities associated with each par- 
ticular leadership style. Each individual should 
select his or her predominant leadership style 
(the style he or she perceives him or herseff 
usually adopting " in w^irk settings), and the 
style which hi^ or she would like to see super- 
visors employ. Discuss in the group. 


10 MINUTES 


6. REPORT OUT/DISCUSSION 

• Ask for a count of predominant leadership 
styles. Human service workers tend, at least 
in terms of self-perception, to be collaborative 
and delegating. Discuss this tendency in terms 
* of - the situational aspects of leadership that are 
described in life cycle leadership theory. 


30 MINUTES 

- 


7. LECTURE: "A SITUATIONAL APPROACH TOYMAN- 
, AGEIV^ENT" 

t 

NOTE: The model to be examined here is adapted 
from the revised edition of Basic Manage- 
ment Skills, NDACTRD, 1979. It is a 
modification of the work done by Blanchard 
and Hersey; it offer^s the manager some 
tools to assess his or her ^^articular situa- 
tion and to determine the managmgent style 
most appropriate for that situation. 




O 4 

Time Management Tjieory suggests that 80% 
of a manager's 'time shbuld Ije spent on 
/ planning and evaluation (Alan Lakein, How 
_ To. Control Your Time And Life). 




• Sta-te th^at most people in management positions 
ar^ currently spending 30-40%' of .their time on. 
those activities. Participants should View- ''80%" 
as a goal . 
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MODULE III* PROGRAM MANAGEMENT THEORY AND PRACTICE 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AtlD MATERIi^LS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 




• Ask trainees to give specific examples of the ^ 
kind of activities that currently occupy their 
• time. . • 

NOTE: You may ask participants to asterisk those 
activities which constitute a major compo- 
nent of their jobs. 



50 MINUTES 

Newsprint 
Magic Markers 



8. DISCUSSION/EXERCISE: STYLES OF LEADERSHIP 

• List on newsprint the four generic styles of 
ship: 

1 . Directing 

2. v^ Consulting 
CollabQrating 

4. Delegating 

NOTE : These four functions are described in the* 
life cycle leadership theory developed 
below. At this point, you should briefly 
describe each style. This view of manage- 
ment presumes that there is no "best" 
style of management. The most effective 
leader is able to vary his or her leader- 
ship behavior in response to the specific 
task and to the readiness level of those 
people who will be expected to accomplish* 
that tas-k. 

Script: 

What do we rfieah by readiness level ? By^ con- 
sidering the following fou r factors, a manager 
can look at the task at^liand and then determine 
his or her staff's readiness to complete that 
task. 

\ I. Achievement motivation : Consider your 
' staff's past performances. Do they seem 

motivated to excel? 

2. Willingness and ^ability to assume responsi- 
bility for task completion : There is a dif- 
ference between willingness and ability. 
Both . factors must be considered when 
^jnaking the ass.essment. 
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III: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT THEORY AND PRATTirF 



TIME, MEDIA. 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE Of TRAINII^G ACTIVITIES 



\ 




3, Task relevant education : The issue here 
is not the general educational background/ 
The key question is: "What does the per-, 
son or group ^ know in relation to complet- 
ing this task?" 

4. Experience as an individual or group work- 
ing on similar tasks : Consider how long 
the group has been together. The introduc- 
tion of one new member into a group will 
significantly affect the nature of t;he 
group. If that^new person *is the leader, 
his or her impact becomes even more sig- 
nificant. In the c^se of an individual, ask 

\ourself, '"Is this person a self-starter?" 

The leader can grade the readiness level of his 
or her staff in the foNowing manner: - 



(. 



Low Readiness Level : Staff scores low on 
three 'of the four indicators.' 

Low Average Readiness Level : Staff 
scores high on one indicator (but not the 
first), ^d average to low on the other 
<hree indicators. , 



Average Readiness Level :' Staff scores - 
high on two indicators, including the first, 
and average ^on.the two remaining indi- 
cators. V K 

High Average Readiness Level : Staff 
scores high on three indicators, including 
the first two, and average on the fourth 
indicator. ^ 



High Readiness Level : 
on al^ four indicators. 



Staff scores high 



This is obviously a subjective assessment, and 
•a very rough one at that. But we must make 
these kinds of assessments, anyway, and we 
usually make them with no explicit guidelines. 

It is critical that value judgments not be con- 
nected with the assessment of readiness Igvel . 
A staff whose readiness level is low is not a 
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III: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT THEORY AND PRACTICE 



TIME, MEDIA,. ' 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTLINE OF TRAINING ACtiVITIES 



poor staff, but one who needs different things 
from the manager than a, staff with average or 
high readiness would.* * 

t Stop at this point and ask for questions or 
comments from the trainees. 

Script : 

What is needed? A staff with a low readiness 
level needs STRUCTURE from the manager. 
They will not provide the structure themselves; 
therefore, the effectivgmanager must provide it 
for them. * Since thgrer^ a tendency for many 
people to attach a negative connotation to the 
word "structure-," let's look more closely at the 
behavior associated with the term. 

"Structuring behavior" entails: 

1. Defining and clarifying the task or prc5b- 
lems in terms of scope and specificity 

2. Organizing and defining the roles group 
members 

3. Defining, clarifying, and assigning what, 
when , where , and how tasks are to be 
a'ccomplished 

4. Establishing patterns ahd channels of com-* 
munication among group members* and 
between the group members and the leader 

5. Establishing procedures for reporting 

' ^ which should be used tQ^monitor* progress ' 
toward task completion and * to evaluate 
task accomplishment. 

* » 

NOTE: The trainer may choose to give a specific 
exampje to illustrate one or more' kinds of 
"^'^ structuring behavior:. . 

• St^^ at this? point and ask for questions and v. 
com«fents from the trainees. 
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Script : ; 

The theory we're discussing speaks of creating 
' an environment which will enable d person or 

gr*Oup to move, toward a "higher level .of accomp- 
* lishment. How can an effective manager facifi^- 

tate this process? ^ 

One way is to respond in a* manner that is 
.appropriate for the readiness level of the staff ' 
or individual. For example, for a low readiness 
group, the leader must provide structure. But 
the leader must do .something else as well. He 
or she must initiate the kind of work environ- 
'ment 'that fosters growth in the staff members 
and which can generate a higher level of readi- 
ness. Let's look at some kinds of climate-setting^ 
behavior that leaders can initiate. 

"Climate-Setting Behavior" occurs when the 
leader: 

1. Promotes acceptance of views which may be 
new and/or different. 

2. "Models and promqtes--throUgh acknowl- 

edgement and praise--the exchange of 
constructive feedback, as wejl as positive 
feedback. 

3. BuHds trust ^among group members and 
between the group and him- or herself. 

'4. Promotes social and emotional support, 
friendship, and mutual concern. 

NOTE : Once agaiO/ '^ou may choose to give a. Spe- 
cific example of one or more of these 
leader*inrtiate^behaviors . ] 

- To summarize, a ^^up or an individual .whose 
readinessHevel is low needs a high level of both 
structuring behavior and climate -setting .behav- 
ior from the manager; they-will not provide it 
for themselves. WUhout this behavior, the task 
will not be accom'plisbed and the work environ- 
ment will not promote Narowth. 
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OUmm OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



7 



t Stop at this point , and ask for* questions and 
comments from the trainees. 



Script : 



There \i a third category of managerial behav- 
ior which is equally necessary --"Transferring 
Behaviors." 'Let's talk about them. 

"Transferring Behavior" occurs when the 
leader: 

1. Solicits ideas from the group which are 
used when planning and/or completing the 
task 

2. Seeks out and utilises the resources and 
skills of group members when planning 
and/or completing the task 

3. Provides opportunities for group members 
to develop and use their abilities when 
defining ancj solving the problem or task 

4. Provides opportunities for group members 
to assume responsibility for task comple- 
tion-^ 

The kinds of transferring behavior "listed "Pi^e^ 
follow each other sequentially. The first can^ 
be djsed even with a low- readiness group. As 
the level of readiness goes up, the manager can 
integrate the other behaviors into his or her 
style. 

To summarize, with a group or individual whose 
readiness^ level is low, the manager must pro- 
vide a higher level of structu^ze ancL^climate- 
settjng behavior and a low level of transferring 
behavior. ^ 

Stop at this point and ask for questions and 
comments from the trainees. 



Script: 



What about groups or Individuals whose readi- 
ness' level is average or abovie? They need 
much less structure from the manager, simply 
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because\hey have the willingness and the com- 
patibility to provide their own. In fact, if the 
manager provide^ high structure for this staff 
they will resent it and respond negatively. 
The higher the readiness level, the more trans- 
ferring is necessary. 

.Climate-setting behavior by the leader needs to 
remain high with a group whose readiness level 
is average but decreases as the group becomes 
more able to provide /or it themselves. 

Therefore, the effective manager *is able to: 

1. ^ Diagnose- -with the help of the factors we 
have di6cussed--the readiness level of the 
staff or individual for the specific task to 

, be accomplished. 

2. Match his 'or her, managerial style to the 
needs of the group for the specific task at 
hand. 



20 MINUTES 

"Matching Managerial 
Style to Group 
Readiness Level**^ 



9. otsCUSSION; ASSESS! NG • THE READINESS LEVEL 



Use Fig 
Manual 
on the 



H-jrevni-Z on pag 
for the foll&winc 



Figure 



page 46 of the Participant 
g sectifen. The arrows^ 
diagram represent the direction that 
the manager follows -to raise the readiness^ 
level of his staff and/or, individual staff mem- 
bers. The effective manager is always slightly 
ahead of the group, guiding ^nd directing them 
in a direction/that will promote growth. 

• Stop and ask for questions -and comments frdm 
the trainees. 

Script : 

A few points need to be eqiphasized: 

The assessment of the level* of readiness 
must be made for each task to be accomp- 
lished. ' The' same, person might be at a 
different level of /^readiness f^ different 
tasks. Or, if a group is high/average on 
'so)r\e tasks, their readiness level may be 
low for another task. If this happens, the 
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, o 

t 

" " / 


manager simply moves back to the closest 
appropriate quadrant (e.g., from Quadrant 
III to Quadrant -II, to provide more leader- 
initiated structure). However, Quadrant 

I I I behavior would be maintained for the 
other tasks. ♦ 

Some groups or individuals will always be 
at a law-readiness level. This fact miy be 
explained by external or historical^ factors 
over which the manager 'has little oA no 
^ control. In this case, * the manager rhust 
maintain the Quadrant 1 behavior. | 

A special word " about Quadrant IV: A 
'manager would use this style only with a 
group or individual whose level of readi- 
ness is high. • It is more likely for ah 
individual to , be at a high .readiness level 
than for an entire group to be. However, 
there certainly are soqrie high level groups, 
and they delight their managers. 

However, Quadrapt IV, often creates in a 
manager what can be labeled the "Quadrant 

IV Existential Crisis." The manager Ih * 
this quadranf maintains a very low profile; \ 
he or she is more a resource than any- 

( thing elB'e, simply because the group needs 
nothing more. Often fh"e— manager begins 

c to question his effectiveness- -or -even- ^ 

^ ' wonders whether he or she is Still neces- 
sary. Hence, the crisis. Irt reaction to 
these feelings of insecurity, some managers 
wlll-$begin to initiate more structure than 
^he group needs; this creates serious 
problems aQd>is a pitfall to be' avoided by 
^a manager. *S v 

• Stop at this point an<»3sk fcfr* questions ^nd 
comments from the trainel^. 


15 Mll^fUTES ^ ' • 

« 


10. SUMMARY ^ ' ' , 

• Summarize the module artd overvi^ the content 
of Module IV: 

, V 
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: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT THEORY AND PRACTICE 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF. TRAINING'ACTIVITIES 



Application of the situational 'model 
Managerial style profile 

The model of planned renegotiation and .its 
applications. 



END OF MODULE III 
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mM^^M.Mm PROGRAM MANAGEMENT THEORY AND 

MODULE . PRACTlCE-1 , 



WORKSHEH 



fEN DOMAINS FOR UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONS ^ ' 
(Adapted from Leroy Wells* article. 
Ten Domains for Understanding Organizations) '" ; 

ihstructions: . Analyze you-r program in terms of tfie ten organizational|\jomains listed' 
below. Insert data specific to your program in the boxes to the right 
of. the domains. 



PROGRAM DATA 



1 . "''Origins and .history 



2. Major tasks 



3. Social stJructure 



4. Boundary management 



\ 



5. Culture . 



6. Social process 



7. Technology 



8v How an enterprise generates, 
allocates and utilizes resources 



Effecti^/^enes.s* and efficiency 
(output) 



10. Demographic characteristics 













• 








I 




* 


9 










3 

"» 


o 

ft 




J 


1 


















c 












• I 








J 

0 






V 










0 
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I II; PRaSRAM MANASEMEhJ T TH£6ftV Af^D 

. PJ?ACTICE-1 



' FIGURE 



MANAGEMENT.FUNCXIONS 



T 



» FUfelCTION 



~7- 



CTIVITY 



DEFINITION 



1 . , PLAN (Predetermine 
course of action) 



^Forecast 

Set objectives 
Develop strategies 

.Pragram 

Budget 

Set procedures 
Develop policies 



Establish where present course 
will lead\ 
• « 

Determine desired end results,. 

Decide how arid when to 
achieve goals. 

c 

Establish priority; sequence 
timirKi of. steps. ' ^ 

Allocate resources. 

Standardize methods. 

Make, standing decisions on 
important recurring matters. 



ORGANIZE (Arrange- 
and relate work for 
effective Bccomptlsh- 
ment of objectives) 



.Estab[ish organization Dr;aw up organization chart. 

Delineate relatioWiips Draw liaison lines ^o facilitate 

\ * coordination • , ^ 

Create^ position ^ ; Define scope, relationships, 

descriptions * responsibilities,' and authority 



Establish position^ 
qualifications 



Define the qualifications for 
persons in 'each position. 



^STAFF* (Choose 
competent people for 
positions in organiza 
tion) 




Recruit qualified people for 
each position. a * 

^ew people^ with 



FamHtarize 
situation. 



Make proficient by instruction 
and practice. ' . 

Help improve knowleidge, atti- ^ 
'tudes,and sl<iirs. • 
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Figyre 1 1 1-1 Continued ^ * ' ^ o • 

> « * 

4, DIRECT (Bring about Delegate . ' Assign responsibiHty and exact 

^ purposeful action . \ ^ " accountability 'for results. • > 

toward desired - * 



objectives) 



Motivate ^ , Persuade -and ihspire people to 

take desired action. 

.Coordinatfe Relate efforts in most gffecttve 

• combination. * \' 

• Manage differences- Encouragejndependent thought 

*^ . e * and resolve. confHct. 

^^"^^ Manage change ^ Stimulate c^eativity and innova- 

• ' ,* tion Jn-*achleving goals.' 



5.- .EVAlUATE (Ensure 
t progress toward 

objectives according 


Establish reportfng - 
«^ ' 


Determine what critical data are 
^ needed, hovy and when. 


; , to plan) /° - 


Develop performance 
stand^rds^ 


• Set cond'i^ns that will exist 
when key ^ties are well done\ 


_ t ^ 


Meagre results 


' -Ascertain extent of deviation 
Yrom goals and standards. 


% • %• 


Take corrective 
.action 

> 


Adjust plans, counsel to attain 
standards,^ ,reptan, and repeat 
cycle. 

0 ' * 


• 


Reward 


A * 

Pnaise, remunerate^ and disci- 
pline. - ^. . . ^ - 


• ' : 7 r i — ■ 


: 1 r 



9 
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.jr^«%if«f- III: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT THEORY AND Clt2IIDP 
- MODULE PRAgTICE-2 ^ ^_ h^ifUHt 

• ' ' ! ■ 

"■^ ' ' ' MATCHING MANAGpJAL STYLE TO GROUP READINESS LEVEL 



4 



' < ' • ■ 

quaof^Ant II " ' 

Structurirfq Behaviors f * 


1 ■ 

QUADRANT lit 

Vstructuring Behaviors: 


\ MODERATE / y 
Climate-Setting: HIGH - 


\ MODERATE/INCREASfNG 
Climate-Setting Behaviors: 


Transferring Behavio/s: 


M0b£ R AT E/D EC R EAS 1 N G 
Transferring^^ HIGH 


MO D E R A T E/j^ R E AS 1 N G 


\ * 


QUADR><^T 1 ' 
Structuri/(a Behaviors: HIGH 


QUADRANT IV \ 
Structurif^g Behaviors: bQW 


CliiDat^-Settina Behaviors: HIGH 


Climate-Settinq Behaviors: LQW - 


Tf^sferrina Behaviors: LOW 


Transferring Behaviors: LOW \ 







LOW READINESS AVERAGE' READINESS 

'LEVEL f LEVEL 



HIGH READINESS 
LEVEL 
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>V: MANAGERIAL STYLE AND PLANNING FOR 
MODUU CHANGE 



TlhAC* 2 HOURS 
IIIViC* 35 MINUTES 



GOALS 



m To enable participants to relate their own "program issues to such concepts as 
situational leadership theory and ^^erwood's Model of Planned Renegotiation. 



OBJECTIVES 



•At the end of this Module, participants will be able tfo: 

• Describe the elements of a "planned renegotiation" proces-s which participants will 
yse to deal with organizational change ^ , • . 

• • Graph their own personal management/leadership styles as prevention program 

managers. ' • ' ^ 



MATERIALS 



Newsprint 
Pens 

Pencils * 
Magic Markers 
Participant Manuals 
Worksheets 
Reference Sheets 
Selected Reading 



V 
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MODULE ,„ 






"n\/j^V/n/i/ 

kJV'DIKVICVV 


EXERCISE 




• METHODOLOGY 




« 

APPLYING THE 
' SITUATION 
MODEL 


30 


MINUTES 
> 


SMAlTL-GROUP AND LARGE-GROUP 
EXERCISE/DISCUSSION 


2. 
3. 


SCORING THE 
'MANAGERIAL 
STYLE PROFILE 

PROFILES - 


•20 
25 


MINUTES 
MINUTES 


INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE 

\ 

SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 


4. 


THE CONSTANT 
IN PREVENTION 
« CHANGE 


15 


MINUTER 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION. 


5. 


•THE MODEL OF 
PLANNED 
RENEGOTIATION / 


20 


MINUTER 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION ' . 


6. 


APPLYING THE ' 
CONCEPT OF 
PLANNED 

RENEGOTIATION . 


30 


MINUTES 


SMAI 1 -(^ Rni 1 p\p VP D P 1 c c 

• 


• 7. 


SUMMARY 
• * / 


15 

\ 


MINUTES 


LARGE-GROLfP DISCl^SSION 


7 


> ^ 

> 

1 9 




- 










• 

% 






1 














* • 




A • 


1^ 




« * ■ ' *' • 
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TIME, MEDIA. ■ | 
AND MATERIALS ^ 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



30 MINUTES 
Pencil's 

"Managerial Style 
Pr.Qfile" Reference Sheet 

~ ■ /If . 



I. EXERCISE: Af^PLYING THE SITUATIONAL MODEL 

• Divide the group into subgroups of four to five 
members. 

• Ask the trainees to complete "Reference Sheet 
IV-1 on page 67 of the Participant Manual. ^ 

• Assign each subgroup three of; the problems 
from the profile. Make sure all, probifems are 
assigned. " * 

• AsK the groups to djl^cuss their three problems 
and to reach consensus on the mfosjt. appropriate - 
managerial response, based on the model. ' 

\ 

I NOTE : . The train>ees will get the be^t results if 
they:. 



r— r-* 



1. Read the. problem. » ' 

Z. Determine the readiness level of the 
" group. ' ! - 

3. Place their manager in one' of the 
quadrants . , . . 

4. Select an option. • <> . 



NOTE : Caution the trainees rrot to change any of 
their answers to reflect the- group deci- 
sion. Their answers will be .used later in 
the module to determine their individual 
style profiles. . . ^ , - 

• ■ After 15' minutes, re-form the large group. 

• Ask each subgroup to reveal both the option 
» they selected* and ^heir rationale for the selec- 
tion. * • " 

• . Alk>w .for questions 'and" c^iscussions from the 

• • ' group. - • 

NOTE:* You can find the option which is consid- 
ered"^^ the 'best' in Volume IV of Step III of 
• * the scoring guide.* ^ ^ 
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MODULE IV. MANAGERIAL sIyLE ANX> PLANNKNG FOR CHANGE 


TIMP MFDIA 

AND MATERIALS 


■ » & • 

OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES . 


• 20 MINUTES ' * 

* 


2, EXERCISE: ^%CO^ING THE MANAGERIAL STYLE 
..PROFILE . . ^ . 

^ ^ ' ^ /' 
• Explain to th^. trainees that the Managerial Pro- 
' ^ * .^''6 is not a test of their i^rj^telligence of .knowh . 
^edge of this theory. *lt is intended to provide 
• them with feedbacl:^ about their styles as man- 
agers, i 


Pens 

'"Scoring the .Managerial 
Style Profile" 
• ' Worksheet 

♦ * 




ft 

• * Ask the trainees to turn to Worksheet*! V-1 , on 
paqe^7»of the Particloant Manual 


* 


NOTE: To avoid confusion, the trainer should 
walk the trainees throu'gh the "scoring pro- 
cess. 

^ - • s : 




, STEP 1:. INTERPRETING THE PROFILE^ 




Script: 


* 


The problems on 'the profile are wntten in such 
a manner that if answered -perfectly, • th.e" 
Tespohse- in each quadrant^ would-be "three-"- 


4 / 


But it is rare that^ anyone's score looks this 
. way. Usually, the distribution of responses 
/eflecfs a preferred style end a backup style. 
FoK example; this person's prefe^rred style is 
'Quadrant II, with Quadrant III as-a backup. He 
or she also has the flexibility to use Quadrat 1, 
but less often. He or she does not naturally 
use Quadrant^ l-V. It is not unusual .fots" peotole 
to. have -a zero or a one In Quadr'ant IV. 


• 


Th|s part of the* profile reflects th^ perso/i's ^ J 
^ " ^ • preferred styl^ anp indicates" his- or her flexibil- 
ity to use ^th^r styles- when appropriate. , : 


\ 


• • • -a 
NOTE: * Emphasize that » no value iudamenV <;hnijlH 
. • be placed^, the results; Itjs simply data 
. to be examin^ed jn the light of a particular ' 
,1 ^ thepretical model.' ^ 


'.25 MINUTES 

o • • • 


— : ■ ^ ' : - . •. . 

3/ .DISCUSSION: PROFILES ' / ' ^ 


* / 

% * ' • 


• ^ Ask the trainees to return to, the sfnall groups-^* • 
^ formed for the, previous exercise,.^ 
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FOR "CHANGE 



TIME, MEDIA,^ ' 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



• ^Allow 10 minutes for the ' small group to 

examine the relationship' of profiles to personal 
experience, discuss their profiles, clarify points 
of confusion, and explore some of .the implica- 
•tions of their' s'cores for their work. 

NOTE : During the smallvgroup discussion period, 
the \rainers should make themselves avail- 
able to answer questions. 

» After 10 minutes, re-form the large group and 
. as^ trainees to discuss what they have learned. 

• ' Trainer^orocesses; relate the four quadrants to 

generic «tyle . description as outHned below: 



Quadrant I - 
Quadrant 14- 
Quadrant Jfl 
-Quadrant JV 



Directing 
' Consulting 

- Collaborating 

- Delegating. 



15 MINyT€S 
f^ewsprint 

Magic l^arkers • 4 



4. LECTURE/iDISCUSSION: 
VE'NTION CHANGE 



THE CONSTANT IN PRE-' 

V 



"Jn a world characterized by Constant ' . 
change, V fhe learner will inherit the world, 
while the lear^ne.d will be equiqf>ed to cope 
with a world^ which no longer exists." 



Eric Hdffer 



Using the earlier exercises, during which par- 
ticipants piaced their programs (and the <;irug 
abuse prevent'KOn movement) in a historical con- 
text, reinforce th.e participants' awareness of 
the constant impact of change on 'their pro- 
grams. CharAp mak^es the concepts of such* 
theories as . Ii% cycle leadership particularly 
applicable for prevention managers*. 

In the large groiSjp, 'discuss -the following: How 
do you and*your organization^cope with qhange? 
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TIME. MEDIA.' 
' AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



NOTE : You should lisU on newsprint^ the normal 
organizational consequence^ of change, 
including both the ne^^ive responses 
•(fear, resistance, copfijsion, desire to 
return to the ''goo6^6 days") as well as 
the positives Xcbatlenge, excitement, crea- 
nvitT)^ 

Conclude discussions with the following state- 
ment: 



4t - 



As managers, if we assume that change is 
going to happen, we have two choices: to 
struggle against it or plan, for it. Plan- 
ning for change significantly enhances the 
possibility that the consequences of change 
will be positive . • 



20 MINUTES 



5. 



LECTURE/DISCUSSION: 
RENEGOTIATION 



THE 'MODEL OF .PLANNED 



(Some ,/of the material in this lecture is directly 
excerpted from Planned Renegotiation: A Norm- 
Setting OP Intervention , by John J. Sherwood and 
John C . Gilde-wel I from The 1973 Annual Handbook 
for Group Facilitators . This material was originalFy 
reprinted from the Warner Burke edition of Contem- 
porary Organization Development Apprgaches and 



Interventions . Washington , D . C . 
Resources Corporation, 1972.) 



NTL Learning 



'"Planned Rene^ 




V 



A * 



■i 



Introciuce ' "planned renegotiation," .a^stcategy 
which encourages individuals, ancj organi^ions 
to develofS mechanisms for taking m4)4imum 
advantage of changes in programs, staff,vantf| 
^.funding, (see Selected Reading IV-1 on page 71 
of the Participant Manual). 

Cover the following points: f 

'1.' Organizational systems repeatedly cycle 
through: ^ - 



The sharing of 
negotiati9.n of expectatiofjs 



the 
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MODULE . IV. MANAGERIAL STYLE 


AND' PLANNING FOR' CHANGE' 


TIME, MEDIA, , 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIWIES ) 






The" cpfnmitment to a set of expecta- 
tions which govern^ behavior during 
a variable period of stability. 

A period of stability and productivity 
when, for the most part, everyone 
does what Is expected of them. 

, - A disruption, at which point the pos- >^ , 
sibillty of change enters the system. \ 




2. 


It is at the point of disruption that 
expectations can be renegotiated and 
change can occur. 




3. 


But, at the very time the system Ts^most 
open to change, there are forces working to 
maintain th^e "status quo." 


« » 


4. 


This is because disruption engenders anxi- 
ety, uncertainty, and^ an almost- instinctive 
drive to returfi to normal. 




' ''I 5. 


As Sherwood and Glidewell state in their . 
article: 


y 

o 

* 

■ )'.. ,., 




"The system must be held open 
if change is to enter. If new 

« Information is allovyed to enter 
the relationship and is^treated in 
a proble'm-solving way, it 
provide the basis for renegotipt- 
ing * the expectations governing 
the relationship. The newly 
renegotiated expectations ares 
therefore more likety to 'be in 
line with the current realities of 
the situation, and once commit- 

' ment occurs, the <er}SUing) 
period ^of stability is likefy to be 
more enduring before /the iiext 
. . . disruption." / 






» Without renegotiatidny^ disruptions^ are , ^ 
.Ukely- to occur ' more/frequently and with 
^ potentially destructjx^ consequence^! 

* \/ : , . . . 
The concept ot plannedv renegotiation is 
grounded , in anticipating disruption so 









MODULE MANAGERIAL STYLE AND PLANNING FOR CHANGE 




•TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE of' TRAINING Ar::TIVITIES ' 




f 

• 

ft 


that expectations, can be renegotiated in 
.advance, • It circumvents the <;trp<;<; nf 
^ ' ^ rertlgotlating in the midst of disruption, 
*t allows for controlled, chanqe which is 
.ultimately more comfortable for all people ' 
in the system. 

8. The key to effective planned renegatia-tion 
is tQ take responsibility for initiating the 
process of renegotiation when .you feel a 

,^ ' "pinch"--a . signal of impending disruption. 

9. Working wjth this model, you will discoveh 
that "anxiety becomes controlled and toler- 
able when there is a commitment to prob- 
lemsolving . "-^ r ^ 

10. Planned renegotiation is oarticularlv useful 
to- people working with fluid, rapidly 
changing sys,tems (such as drug preven- 
tion programs) in that it provides a mech- 
anism for rapidly integrating new informa- 
.* tion and responding quickly and construc- 
tively to problems. m 

r 


w 

» 


30 MINUTES 

ft 

• » • 

* <» 

• 

> 

/ _ 


6^. EXEj^GISE: -APPLYING THE CONCEPT OF PLANNED • 
R^ENEGOTIATION 

• Ask participants to apply the concepts of plan- 
ned renegotiation .to their situations as mana- 
gers of prevention programs in one of two. 
ways: - - 

EITHER: ^ 

Participants form small groups, and dis-. " 
^ cuss poteQtial situations in ^hich the plan- 
ned renegotiation model would be applic- . 
able, and strategies for those* situations; 
small groups report out and the trainer 
processefs the results. . * 

OR: 

In smal^^groups, volunteers^ role-play 
, actual si^Pkions w^ich may ha^e arisen in 
their prevention^ pro'grams. TThey should 

94 . * * 




1 MODUIM .y- MANAr,FRIAI .STYI F AMn PlAMNIiKir. cnpVMAMnF 


TIMEf'MEDIAr . 
1 AND .MATERIALS ' 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


1 

1 , * ^ 


— — ^ * 

try tQ apply planned renegotiation to^ posi- 
tivp rp^i J It^ from chanaes Small 'oroUDS 
report out; trainer processes*." 

NOTE: Attention should be given to any particular 
^ ethnic/racial minority concerns, or urban/, 
rural differences, which surface. 


1 15 MliNJUTES ' 
1 * 


7.* iuMMARY . ^ * 

Wrap up the management and orgapizational 
^/ development models presented. Ke^^ in mind 
the specific context of prevention programs' 
within an environment of constant change, and 
' ^ ^^poml' participants to other-^esourC^, including 
' /NDAC's Basic Manaaement Skills course. 



END dp^ feDULE IV 




•i. 
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TTTZm iy. IVl^ANAGERIAL STYLE AND' PLANNING jFOR • r-r-r 

MODULE ■ cHANGE-1 1 WORKSHEET 

SCORING THE MANAGEPflAL STYLE PROFILE 



STEP I : , * - . • 

Use the chart below to transfer Vour answers from th^pfoblem sheet by circling the 
letter you selected as your preferred option. Add the number of circfes 'm each 
•column and record that number in the column total jaox. . ' 



. Problem Coiumn I. Column N Column )ll Column IV . 



1 A , *C^ . B D 

2 Ir B * C D - A 



•3 C A' * D " B . 

4 ■ B . « A ' C , D 

5 ' C^ ■ -B ! , I' D A 
-6. . B . C " D . , A ' 

7 - • A . C -B /i? 

8 B . ' ■ ■ D' a C 



9 ' • C , " B ^ D • • A 




Worksheet IV-1 Continued 



. 7 



St-fep 



Once again, use, tile chart below ta transfer your answers .from the. problem 
circling the letter., you selected as yolir preferred option. Addj:he nurtitj^er 
in each column ^ and record that number in the column total box. ' ^ 



sheet by , 
of circles 



Problem 


Column 1 


. Column 1 1 


Column^ ''m K 


V 

wGotumn i^f^,^* ■ 


' ' 1 . 


• 

D 


, ' B ^ 




> A " - * 


y 

' ./ 2 


* A 


v B- . 






. 3 '•• 

J. 


c 


. ,-B\ 


. ' A • 




4 




* * 






'-5 


A 


> 


' B 


' ' c . . 

J» • 




« A 




. B 


HI '7 

• , G .... 




A 




D 




• \ 8 


B 


^ ' ? — 

■ \ >• • D ' ^ . ^ 





^ ' 1 1 ^ 

^ c • / > ^ 




•r - 

A 


>D. ■ ; 








■ A ' 


5 ^ 

' / . ^' D * V , 


^ ; c .'. 




/ \ '} \ ■ ' 


A \ 


> ' • " 
G ' . 




" . ,B- * 




. D- . 


> * . % * * i 


' ■<■• 




CoJu»nn„T<3tals . 






X ^. . • 


P ^-a— 1 ' 




















f- 






5 1 T- 







4' 



Total 



2f • 



r f ^. ttep iv ':'. • 

' ."^^ jKe next step is to'- do. some ar:ithmetic. Take the inumber in each coLumn ahdjcio the' 
. muftiplication ?s indicated. Fot example, if your total in Column I is 2, you would 
multiply 2 by -2, and your answer would be -4.. Follow the same procedure for *eaQh 
cplumn. " " * ' 



^ Step V : ^ . / ' < 

Now add the figures in each column^ .For example. Column I is -4; Column Ij.is.O; 
Columfi^llI is 5; Columa IV js +10. Vour tdtaf score will be +11. 



"v. Worksheet IV-1 Continued 



' step. VI : 

Using the scale below, locate t'h^ number which corresponds to the total you received 
-after the addition of the figures in Columns- l-IV. Place an X on the scale at the 
corresf)onding number. I . ' ^ 



I 



-24 -20. -15 rlO -5 



+5 -+10 ^-15 *+20 +24 



•r - 



. Interpreting the Style Profile 
' ' ^ \ • 

The problems on the pf-ofile are written in such a manner that if answered per- 
fect I y^,' there would be three responses in each quadrant. 



T. ' =■ 

3 

Quadrant 'II 


3 

■ Quadrant III' 

• 


— « 

Quadrfent 1 


3 

Quadrant IV < 



It is rare that anyone's score -sheet iQoks that way/ What usually happens is 
that the distribution of the responses will reflect a preferred style and ^ 
back-up style. * Fpr. example: , 



Quadrant II 


^ 4 ' ^ 

Quadrant III 


■ 2 

Quadrant 1 


' 0 

Quadranr IV 



4. 



The person's prsferred style" is "Quadrant II with Quadrant III as a back-up 
style. He/she also has^ the flexibility to. use Quadrant I., but less often. 
He/she. does not naturally use Quadrant IV. 

What this part of the profile reflects is the person's preferred style and an indi- 
cation of their flexibility to use other, styles when appropriate. 

No value judgments should be placed on your results. It is simply data to be 
examined in. the ligftt of a particular theoretical model. 

■ .\- i . • ■ -X 
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Worksheet Cdntinued 



Step IV on the scoring sheet determines an effective rating based on the number 
of responses wWch fell in the +2, +1, -1, -2 columns. Those responses in Col- 
umn IV (+2) are considered to be the most approqrriate. 

The effectiveness rating could range from ^24 to +24, It- is quite possible 
that a lower effectiven^s rating wilP correlate with a strong tendency toward 
one particrpant ^quadrant. For example, if a person has a score of 9 in Quadrants 
11/ he/she will' have selected th^t option at least 6 times when it was not the. 
most appropriate response, therefore, a lower effectiveness' score. 

. ' . \. 



■ V 



MODULE 



IV. MANAG€RIAL STYLE AND PLANNING FOR 
CHANGE-1 



REFERENCE 



THE MANAGERIAL STYLE PROFILE 



DIRECTIONS : Read each problem description carefully. Then look at the options 
offered as a response to tbe problem. Select the option, which MOST CLOSELY 
REPRESENTS WHAT YOU WOULD DO if you were the manager in the situati<^n^ 
described. Circle 'the option you select. 



1. 



Jhe- prevention team leaders in your prevention program appear to be having 
serious problems getting the job done.. Their performance has been goingidown-*^ 
hill rapidjy. They have not responded -to your ^effvartsjto be friendly or to your 
expressions of concern for their we^fare. \ 

What^^ would you do? . • ' - ^ 

' [ a. Re-establish the need for following program procedures and meeting the 
expectations for task accomplishment. 

b. Be sure that. staff members \now you are Available for cfiscussion, but don't 
pressure them\ \ ' , 

c. ' Talk with your team, leader and then 'set performance goals. * — 

d. Wait, and ^ee. what happens. 

1 ^ ■ . * ^ *" ^- 

2. During' the past few months, the quality of work done by staff ^ members has 
been increasing. Recordkeeping is accurate and up-to-date. You have been 
careful to make sure that all staff members ar.e ^ware of your performance* 

''Expectations. What would you do? - 

a. * Make no chlnges. _ * - ^> 

b. Continue to Emphasize the importande of completing tasks and meeting dead-' 
lines. . • . . 

c. ' ' Be supportive and provide clear feedback. ' Continue to ^ make sure that 

staff members are aware of performance expectations. 

d. Make every effort to* let ^staff m'embers feel important and^ involved in the 
decision • making process.* " / 

^' - 

3. Performance 'and interpersonal relations among your staff have been good. You 
have normally left them alone. ^ 4However, a new situation tias developed, and it 
appears that 'the staff is gnable to solve t)ie problem themselves. What would 

. you do?^ ' 

. a.^ Bring the group together and work as a team to solve .the problem,. 
Ip. Continue to leave them atone to work it out. ^ 
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Reference Sheet IV-1 Continued ' ^ ' ) 

. A ■ . • • •. . . j 

c. .Act quickly hnd firmly to identify the^ problem and. establish procedure"^ to 
correct it. . . - • . ' 

^ncoUVage the staff to -work o<n the . problem, letting them know you* are 
available .as a resource and for discussion if they need you, ^ 

4. You are considering a major change in your* prevention approach. 'Your staff 
has a fine record of accomplishment and a strong commitment to excellence. They 

* ' are supportive^^of the need for change and have been involved in. the planning. 
* What would you do? 

^ ^0^^^^,._£i2rntinue to involve the s-taff' in the planning, but you direct the change. 

b. Anr\ounce the changes and ^. then implement them ^ith close supervision. 

c. Allow the grroup & be involved in developing' the ckj^ge, but don't pres- 
sure them. ' . . • ^ , * 

. .d. Let the staff manage the change process. 

5. You are aware that staff performance ha§ been gbing down during the last 
several months. . They need continual reminding to get tasks done on time'^nd 

» seem unconcerned about meeting objectives. In the -past, redefining procedures 
i and role expectations has helped. What would you do? \ ^ ^ 

^ a. Allow your staff to set their" own direction. 

b. Get suggestions from the staff but see that the objectives are met. 

c. Redefine goals and expectations and supervise carefully.- ^ • 

d. >Allow the staff to be involved in setting the goals, but don't pressure 
them. ' - ^ 

6. r You have just taken over as the director 6f an alternatives program that ha<;i 

been running smoothly under the previous director. He had the reputation for 
running a tight ship. You want to, maintain the quality of the program, but^you 
would like to be*gin humanizing the environment. What would you do? 

a. Do nothing at the present time. . . ; - 

b. Continue with the admififs^ative pattern sfet b^ the prj^yious director, mpni- 
toring the staff and emphasizing the importance of task accomplishment. 

c. ° Get the staff involved in decision-making and planning, buPt continue to see 

that objectives are^pet and quality is maintained. ' ^ 

d. Reach out to staff members to let them feel important and involved. 

7. You are considering expanding your school-based pl'ogram to incorporate, a pew 
community-ba^ed program. Your staff, members have mSde suggestions^, about the 
proposed change and are enthusiastic. .They operate effectively on. a flay-to-day 
basis and have shown themselves willing to assurrje responsibility. What would 
you do? • ' r " , ^ * 



• « * ^ 

« * 

Reference Sheet IV-1 Continued 



a. Outline the changes^and monitor carefiJ^^y. 



b. Reach consensus with the sta^f on the proposed changes^ and' allow the staff 
H members to organize the implementation. 

c. Solicit inrpHJt from the staff on proposed changes, but maintain control of 
^ the implementation. . • • " 

d. Let the staff handle it. ' • 
; . . ^ . 

^ 8. Staff Kave been working well. Interpersonal rejatLgji^ad_morjaJja,aLi:£„^ 

tjaaffty of^ ser%nce"-detrvBry^ "^xireTreht.' '"^^ouT are somewhat unsure of your 

apparent lack of direction of the group. -^hat Would you do? 

a. Be carefyl not to hurt your relationship with the 'staff by becoming too 
- • directive. , ' * 

w 

b. Tal^ steps to assure that staff members are working in a well defined' marr- 
ner . " - , * ' . ' . 

c. Leave the staff alone to work as they haye been. 

d. Discuss the situation with the staff and thien initiate fhe rj^cessarV changes. 

9. The Director of the Single State Agency has appointed you to replacar the ohair- ^ 
man of a task force that is long overdue in making requeste^ recofnmendations 
rfo^ state prevention* grant priority. The group is not cle^r^^p its goals. 
Attendance at meetings has 'been p^r. Frequently, thi meetings are more social 
than task -tonienited. Potentially, tney have the knowledge and e*<perience to 
complete the task. What would you do? 

a. Let the group members work- out their problems. . 

b. Solicit recommendations from the group, but see that the>objectives are met. 

,c. Redefine and clarify the goals, tasks, and expectations,' and- carefully 
supervise progress toward task completion. • 

d. Allow group involvement in setting^ goals, but don't push. 

10» Your team leaders are 'usually able to taker' responsibility. However, they are 
\ . ' not responding well to your recent redefinitiAn^^ of performance standards. What 
would you do?^ v • • ^ ' 

a. - Supervise carefully to assure that standards lare met. 

b. Solicit input from the staff on' performance standards. Incorporate their 
suggestions and monitor their progress toward meeting the standards. 

/' * ' * . ^ 

-c. Allow/ staYf involvement 1n ,tl*ie redefinition of performance standards, but 
. don'ti push . ' ♦ ( . 

- • - ' r ' ' ' 

d. Ayoid confrontation,. Apply no pressure and see what happehs. 
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Reference Sheet IV-1 Continued ' . r ; 

11. You have been made superyisor of a staff of eight group facilitators. The pre-, 
vious .'supervisor appieared to be' ^uninvpjved irk the affairs of the staff. They 
have adequately » handled' their tas4<s and' responsibilities. Their mprale is fcri^h. 

* 'What would you do?» ' ^ - ' ^ ^ ' 

' . a. Become active,, in directing the staff toward working in^ a. clearly defined 
manner. * - ^ / • ' ^ ' * 

• b. Involve your, staff in decision-making and consistently reinforce good con- 

tributions. ' ' V * ' - . 

'e/ Discuss past 'performanc^ with your' staff and then examine the need for 
new procedure. ^ * ^ * ^ 

' d. Continu^to leave the staff alone, ^ n 

12. You have recentJy become a^vare of somjB internal difficulties in your staff. ^They 
had been. working weM\together for the past year. The staff has an excellent 
record of accomplishment. Staff members have consistently met their perfor- 

• ^ t mance goals. All are well ^lualified for their roles in the program. 

\ What would you do? - ^ _ ^ . - 

a. Allow your staff to deal with the new problem themselves 



b. . Teirthe staff how you propose to deal with th^ sityar/ion and discuss the 
. necessity for these procedures. . ^ \ 

c. o Make yourself available for discussion but don't jeopardize your relationship. 

with the staff' by forcing the issue. . • 

d. . Act,quickly and firmly to nip the problem in'the bud. ' ^ 
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jMODUlM V 





MODULE 



MANAGEMENT TOOLS 



TIME: 



4 HOURS' 



GOALS 



• To familiarize participants with the conce(pts of needs assessment, planning, and 
ev'Sluation to prepares them to work cooperatively with prevention evaluator^. 



OBJECTIVES 



At the. end of this Module, participants will be'able to:' 

• Identify the three basic phases of a needs assessment process 



• ""''WrlT§~ilear> specific, a'hd measura^e program objectives. • . — - 

t Enable participants^ to list the five components of a\ logical 'program development 
protess I ' . « ' ^ . 

* • 

• Acquaint^participants with the three ^pes of evaluation described In »NIDA's 
Prevention Evaluation- Research Model 

• Enable participants 'to list 3-, and 5-year goal's for their programs. 



MATERIALS 



Pencils 
Newsprint 
Magic Markers 
Participant^ Manual 
Worksheets 
Figures 

Reference Sheets 
Selected Readings 
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MODULE V 



OVERVIEW 



EXERCISE 



- » 



flME 



METHODOLOGY 



1. INTRODUCTION 

I 

2. ^HE REAL/IDEA! 

5. ^NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

4. GATHERING NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 
DATA 



5 Mlfs|uTESV^^': 
30 MINUTES • 
10 MINUTES 
20 MmUTES 



5, RLANNIN<3 4 

6/ WRITING ^SPECIFIC 
• ^ PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES 

v. FUTURE PLANNING 

8. EVALUATION 

9. EVALUATION 
RESOURCES 



10 

'11. WRAI^-UP 



POLITIC^ A>jb 
EVALUATION 



20 minute's 
30 MINUTES 

30 MINUTES 
30 MINUTE& 
25 MINUTES 

20 MINUTES 

5 MINUTES 



large-group ' * ' 
individual exercise ' * . ' 

u^rge-group lecture/,discussion 
individ^_l/smaul-group exercis^ 

large-group lectu re/discussioh^ 
individual exercise 

individuAl/triad .exercise ' 

* ^• 

LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 
LARGf -GROUP EXERCI^^E/DISCUSSION 

LARGE-GROUP DISCUSSION 

I, 

LARGE-GRoi-P LECTURE * • 
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MODUl£ / 

iriwA^vkA V: MANAGEMENT TOaLS / 






TIME, MEDIA) 
AND MATERIAiS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES " 


• 




' 5 MINUTES 


» 

'l. JNTIiODUCTION - • ' 






\% * 


• R^lew*'the context of change and the necessity 
for planing the change.' , 




• 


30 MINUTES/ 
-The Reaf/ldeal ^ ' 
Worksheet 


2. EXERCISE: .THE real/ideal 

* 9 

. 4' Introduce Worksheet ' V-1 on page 85 of the 






• 


Participant Manual, asking participants to com- 
plete it for their own 'programs. 




1 


* 

• 

• 

« * 


• Point out that 'participants will probably .<take 
different appro?(ches to completing the Work-^ 
sheet} Some ^may begin with, the "ideal" and 
work their *way back to the- "real." Others will 
begin, with the "re^l" and use that as a spring- . 
board for sketching out .the "ideal.". There i$ 
no *'right way" toafill'out the worksheet. 

NOTE: ReTy on participants to provide information 
on their own needs assesi'sment activities 
(i.e., what's woVking,- what - is .not, and 
why) in the, discussion that follows. 






.10 MINUTES 


3. ' LECTURE/DISCUSSION: NEEDS ASSESSMENT ' . 






^ t * 

\ • » 


• Explain 'that needs assessment is what you do to 
get from where you are to where you want to 
go and that two levels of^efeds assessment will 
ke examined"-program and community needs 
> assessment. 

. ^* ^ ' ^ 

"fscnpft: _^ ^ , 








\The follpwing points should be considered ' whep 
\dolng needs assessment: . ▼ 1 ' 

- Identify changes in program and community 
needs by performing needs -assessment.^ 












« 

• * 


Consider doing needs assesstnent whfen niodify- 
' ing current ' progfr-ams and whfen adding new 
I services. ^ < ^ 

- It js advantageous to do needs-assessment -when 
\ *def?ning goals, developing/refining program 
.\ plans, selecting appropriate program strategiefe^, 
\ and evaluating activities. \ 


» 
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< 
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MODULE 



V: MANAGEME^JT TOOLS 



TIME, media; 

AND MATERIALS 



L 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



Types of needs assessment ^ata needed are data 
on^ problems and on pi^grams and services. 

Needs assessment and .cross-cultural considera- 
tions: 

•^t -is impossible to develop a generalized "multi- 
cultural" program; since each culture or special 



— ^^j?ful^tieFh-has unirfae-xtTSracteri sties to be con 
sidered ^ in program design and development. 

Program planning for a specific target group is 
best accomplished by an indivi<;iual(s) who can 
closely identify with the group in question. 
Such an intiividual has the advantage of being 
aware of subtletiee in^cultur'al values, attitudes, 
norms/ 'and behaviors. However, simply 
because someone' is a member of a particular 
population Siroup does nqt mean he/she automa- 
tically understands the groups needs and prob- 
lems. For eVarnple, a Puerto Rican from a mid- 

• die-class background who has never/lived in or 
known ^p«W5le from th'e barrio may not be able 

• to undarsrand the problems of people /living 
' there N | , ' ' \ • - 

In .conducting needs assessments for special 
populations ^pok at these issues: 

1. Is the identified problem an actual problem 
for the garget population? 

2. What is the* target group's periception of 
its' needs and of the problem? 



Can underlying causes of the problem be 
identified? 



4. What resources are there within the target 
popjjfation community thiat can be m.obili2ed 
to help adcfres's the problem? 

5. * Is anotlier agency providing^joe^ded serv^ 

ices, or ceuld another agency provide ^ 
services to* the target group? / 

6. I s«. the' population in question using avail- 
* able services? If not, explore reasons, 

that may be culturally-specific, for ^non- 
u*se or under-us^* of services. « ^ 
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MODULE 

MWB^^^M^ V: MANAGEMENT TOOLS 


lJME;WfEDTA, 
AND MATERIALS 


f . — , . 

OUJUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES . • 


• 

♦ e 
/ 


^ ■ ' V 

^ ^ 7. Jn contJucting a community needs^ assess- 
ment survey of a speciaj -population' group, 
enlist the support* of qiersdns who are like 
the target population in language, socio- 
economic class, culture, etc,., to assist rn 
and facilitate data gathering. 

The. components — of — a — comppehaAs+ve — needs — ' — 


v' 


\ 

/ 

I 

' ' s 

"Needs AssessmenT*^^^^"* 
Process" and 

. "Functional Analysis 
. of the Pr^evention ^ . 
Planning Process" 
Figures - 

"Conducting a > 
Community . \^ ; 
^Assessment" and 
"NPERN Guidelines" 


assessment process are: 

1. Identifying purpose 

2. Idenfityihg existing data 

3 . Establishing information requirements and* 
' selection criteria* 

• * 

4. Selecting and' implementing needs assess^- 

* ment techniques 

a. * Key informant 

• Community surv^V 

c. Demographic analysis . 
' 'i»-d. Infererrtial indicators.* * 
^ e. Program ^data ■ ' ' 

• 

5. Converting/analysing d3ta • 

/ - ' . ^ . • 

6. Translating results' for planning. Refer 
to Figures 'V-1 and. V-2 on pages 95 -and 
9G of the Participant Manual. 

NOTE: liefer participants/"to Selected Readings 
V-1 and V-2 pn 'pages 99 arid 143 of the 
Participant Manual ,for additional readin'g . 


* 

• 

\ 


. 20 MINUTES 
Newsprint 

Magic Markers ^ * 

V ' . . 

• 


' rr 

4. ^ EXERCISE: GATHERING 'J^JEEDS ASSESSMENT QATA/ 
Script; . * ^ ' 

Needs assessment provides data with which we begi/i 
to plan programs.- Then, we must deteVmine' how^ to 
plan them. 

• mdk faJsdr LicipdnLS Lo ^nsL inc Steps wnicn iney 
now employ, in a' planning program. Steps 
listed should reflect the realities of theff* exist- • 
ing planning/decision-rpaki'ng process. 




r • 










MODULE V: MANAGEMENT TOOLS ** 


TIME,MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS . ; 


OUTUNE OF miN'ING ACTIVITIES 



• Divide participants into grqups of fogr, and 
record their simrlanties and differences. 

• Process common assumptions about planning. 

NOTE: Aga'in, trainees mt,ist» attend fo differences 
vyhich may Reflect differing ^ values or 
C norms of various cultures represented 
within the training population; similarly, 
' urbanyrural distinctions need to be ack- 
nowledged and built upon rather thart dis- 
♦ counted. 

• ■ Identify ^ny parts of the planning process 

which -individual participants find difficult.. 
Discuss ways to minimize those ditTiculties. 



20^MliNJUTES * 

"Functional Analysis of 
Prevention Planning 
Process" Figure 



LfCTURE/DISgUSSION: PLANNING 

• .Planning: ^ If you don^! Know where you're 
! going, you ain't gonna get there. 

• • Introduce the' importance of an overview of 

planning ' to program development, a^ing the 
eight ^teps of the prevention planning, process 
that are described in the Prevention Needs 
' Assessment Workbook (see^ Figure V-2 
page 96 of the Participant'Manual): . ' . ^ 



on 



1) Assess needs 

2) Generate problem statements 

7 ' % 

3) Generate go^al statements (i,e;>, the reverse 
of problem st^atements) . 

4) Generate objectives (i.e.; cn.ilestones lead- 
ing to the accomplishment of goals) 

5) Generlte tasks/activities (i.e., specific 
steps leading to ^accomplishment of objec- 
tives) 

6) ' Analyze resources needed for tasks 

7) Identify needs for outside help (i.e. , 
. training, technical assistance needs). 
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iJQO 



MODUIE 



TIME, MEDIA. 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TINNING ACTIVITIES 



•4 



8) Desigh evaluation comporrfent' (i.e. , deter-.- 
R^ine measurement ^strategies and identify 
help needed to c^esign ^valuation). 

List' definitions of problem statements ,\ goals, 
objectives, tasks, as outlined above, on' news- 
print. * / 

Emphasize the following: 

6 

The importance of c^lear/. measurable objec- 
tives 

The need for community/client involvement 
i^ the planning process 

The status of planning as the foundation 
for accountability and evaluation. _ , 



30 MINUTES 

NDACTRD'S 
"Writing Specific 
Program Objectives: 
A Self-lnstri^ctional 
Learning Package" 



6. EXERCISE: WRITING SPECIFIC PROGRAM OBJEC- 



TIVES 



30 MINUTES 



"Planning Ahead!' * 
Worksheet > 




-Explain that participants will now have an 
opportunity' to prac\ide writing objectives, a 
skill th'ey will applyjn developing action plans. 
Refer ^participants to*' the Worksheet V-2 on 
*page 87^of Participant lyianual. 

Ask* for questions. 

Process exercise by asking volunteers to supply 
objectives for 'their prbgrams to be lasted on 
newsprint. Discuss these»objectives in terms of 
specificity,' measurability, and time Limitations. 

: — ^r. 



7. EXERCISE:. FUTURE P^LA>JNING 



Introduce Worl^sheet V-3 on page "94 of the 
Participant Manual. ' "o « 



»Give participants 10 ''minutes to ^ individually 
begin completing worksheets. 
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MODULE 



V: MANAGEMENX TOOLS 



TIME, MEDIA. 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUm. OF TRAINlNGJiCTIVITIES 



i 

30 MINUTES 



SelectXa volunt-eer ^ from training ^ audience to 
completev the^ planning worksheet On newsprint. 
. Volunteer^ may. ' begin with the, l-year^ 3- 
./year, or\5-\^ear plan,, whichever is most 
comfortable. * 



2. 
3. 
4. 



volunteer\t:o list: 

3-, and\5-year goa-ls 
3-, and Swear 6bjectjves 
ResouroBS available and; needed 
Assumptions for\ forecas\i'ng (e.g. , fund- 
ing, changes in \he "problem")/ staffing, 
community gr:owth.\ 

\ 

Discuss the hypothetical pla^n. * • 

Ask participants to form triads and provide 
technical assistance to each other in developing 
short- and long-range program plans. 

Ask the small groups to report out. 

Process exercr-se, covering the foHowin^ points: 

Difficulty of looking far ahead 
Instability of funding, staffing ^ 
- <^ "Differences among 5-year plans \ 
Difficulties -individuals may ^xperienc^ 
when trying to deteonine ways to get from ^ 
"here" to "there." ^ ^ 

Relat^ this exercise back to the program lifeline 
in IVTodule II. Programs .have, a past, present, 
and future, which creates the context for plan- 
ning. . ^ ' - 



r 



a. LECTURE/DISCUSSrON: EVALUATION 

NOTE: The trainer should introduce evaluation 
not as an alien and intimidating p,£QCfi;fs~; 
but as a natural outgrowth of a logical 
^ process of program development.^ - Most 

participarjts are already doing ^valuation 
-and will be able to share with others what 
has wdrked for them'. ^ 



. 5 : 
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TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



The "Ideal 
Evaluation Plan" 
Figure * 



Script : 

, Evaluation) is a means of assessing the success 
of the / different components of your plan*. 
There are three levels of evaluation: 

Process evaluation :^^ Looking at your achieve- 
ments in terms' of tasks and activities 

' Qbtcomg evaluation : Looking up' at how -you 
did in terms of meelfng your objectives and 
your goals. 

Impact evaluation : Looking at the impact of 
your program and other community prevention 
programs on the community as a whole. 

• .. Discuss Figure V-3 on page of the Parti- 
cipant ^^anyal. Supplement the discussion of 
types of evaluation with exam^es of moclels cur- 
rently in use. \ 



Discdjss potential indicators ^cPf effect/yen^ss for 
the three types" of evaluation--procrfess, out- 
come, and' impact. * ' 

Discuss potential barriers/obstacles t^^^^evalua- 
tior|. ^ ^ , / " ^ * 

Distinguish between evaluation and research: 

The focus of evaluation is on measuring 
program effectiveness (i.e., cjoes it do 
what it was designed to do?),^ 

- ^ * the focus of research is on testing a 
hypothesis (e.g.., improved , self-esteem 
redjj^^es^^'drug abus^)- , ' . ' 



MODUI£ V: rvj^NAGEMENT TOOLS , . *- • 


\ " ^ * ' 1 


TIME, MEDIA , 
AND MATERIALS , 


1 ' * ' ' \ 1 

* \ ^ 1 

OOTUNE OF TRAINWG ACTIVITIES \ 



' 25 MINiJTES 

'^Newsprint 
Magic Markers 



9. -^EX&RCISE: EVALUATION RESOURCES 

^# Elicitjnformatlon frdm participants on what they 

^. are currently doing \n evaluation. List evalue- 

^ ; .tioh activities on newsprint uftxder the headings 
process, outcome, and impact. 



NOTE; 



The- purpose of this piece is to familiarize 
participants with available evaluation 
resources, not to try ^to explaio- »!every- 
thing you ever wanted to know about eval- 
uation." Stress that the resource materi- 
als e.g., the appendix of evaluation 
instructions, the NPERN guidelines', the 
, technrcal assistance resources ^ available 
through NP|RN and PYRAMID^- are all 
available to help them mee^ the specific 
needs of their progfY^ams-. 

Where possible, use the State Prevention 
Coordinator as a > resource to give partici- 
pants additional assistance for understand- 
ing the evaluation needs, criteria, and 
research priprities th^at are outlined in 
their^ State plans. 



\ 



10. DISCUSSION: POLITICS AN 



tf — 7^ 

D IvAli 



LUATION 



^"Where Politics 
and Evaluation 
Meet" ' ' 



/ 



/ 



Lead a participant discussion of the concepts 
presented in Carol Weiss' article, Selected 
Reading, V-3 om page ifi'i of the Pafticipant 
Manual. Asl^ fo^ questjbns, comments, other 
perspeptives, 'iSt 

NOTE:- There are^three ma|h concepts to be'-famih 
lar with in leac;iing pe discussion: ^ 

Preyention programs are "creatures of 
political decisions" and immersed in 
the "politics* 't)f organizational sur- 

. vival." This ppsesi a number of^prob- 

^ lems for the eValuator: 



^ 
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Program gpali are often inflated, 
unrealistic' promises ^ which bave 
evolved .through the political 
processes of persuasion and 
negotifitiop 
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V: MANAGEMENT TOOLS • 



TIME, MEDIA. 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 




\ 



Program goals are often' "diffuse 
and sometimes inherently incorn- ^ 
p^tible^" because they were 
; devised to win over "diverse 
values and different interests" 

With such ambiguity '\n goals, ^. 
' program people proceed to inter- ^ 
jDret and - act on the same 
goal in many different ways • 

Even while the evaluation study 
^ is in progress, the program, can 
veer off on another course undeV 
political pressure. ^ - ^ 

2) Evaluation reports feed into the politi- 
cal arena, where "evaluative evidence 
of program, outcomes has to compete 
for attention with other factors that 

» carry weight in th§ political process." 
The evaluator must be aware of the 
following: 

^ - A program, shown to J^e ineffec- 
' tive by ^valuation results, >nay 
be, nevertheless, perpetuated to, 
satisfy voters,- pay off political 
debts, etc. . 

Positive evidence of program 
. effectiveness may not "shield a 
program from dissqiution" 

"Maximizing program effective- 
ness is only one of many values 
that enter decisions" 

When decisi^ons on funding have 
\ 'to be made within 12 months, 
there is little -time^Jo gather or 
consid^r^ evidence on prog^jam 
outcomes. 

3) Evaluation, itself, has a politicaf 
stance: 

Evaluation incorporates a series 
of ^ assum^ons\ Some of these 
are: 
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IIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



) 



j- 



a) That the program goals are 
, "right" 

b) That given program strate- 
gies are the most reasonable 
way of approaching the 
problem ^ 

c) That the "social diagnosis 

, and prescription" that the 

program represents is valid 

t 

d) That the program has a 
realistic chance of reaching 
its goals. 

Evaluation • studies generally 
focus , on program variables to 
the exclusion of other social- and 

. institutional structures that 
affect the lives of groups recelv- 

• ing services ^ 

Criteria for selecting programs to 
evaluate are political 

Evalu^tor jjhay have the tendency 
to interpret his/her data Tn light 
of the expectations or stance of ' 
the agency commissioning the 
evaluation, which is almost 'never 
the program itself. 



5 MINUTES 



11. Vi^RAP-JUP 



Review and preview:* As ijly TomliVi » said, 
"We're alT in this alone together." Our next 
modules concern ways to get help in making 
your plans into real programs. 



.END OF IVIO0^Lt V 
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FRir 



"THE REAL" 



SITUATION/P.RpGRAMMATIC 
or COMMUNITY ' 



-J 



WHAT EXISTS NOW 



"THE IDEAL" 
WHAT YOU'D irt;KE TO SEE 



— r- 
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MODULE 



V; 



MANAGEMENT' TOOLS-2 " 



WORKSHEET 



nAtiqnal drug abuse center- • 

\ writing SPEGI^IC*PfifOGRAM. OBJECTIVES* 

«^ A Self" Instructional - , , 

Learning Package . - 



ERLC 



Adapted ^from Basic^^Management Skills: Reaource'lManual , pp. 217-249, National Drug 
Abuse Center for Training and Resource Development, Rosslyn, Va., 1977. 



/ 



11 3' 



INTRODUCTION , ' 

This self-instrgctional module Is designed to help you learn how to write Objectives 
that are clear and specific. , ^ * . ' • 

When you have completed this learning package, .^you will be able to do .the following: 

1. Distinguish a goal from an objective;' ' 

^2. Identify ^program objectives thit are specific, /neasurable, and time-phased; and 

3. Write program objectives that are. specific, measurable, and time-phased. 

If you. are confident {hat you already know how to write speciftp program objectives, 
please take the^ pretest, ' When you have finished/ check your 

results with the trainer.^ If both' your objectives' are approved by, the trainer, you 
will have met the objectives of the learning package. . \* 

Or, if you prefer, skip the pretest and turn immediately to the .instructions* 

* ****** • / 

INSTRUCTIONS ' - . , ^ ^ 

Complete each part before turning to the next ^lart. Read the material and answer 
the-question in each part; then check your answer. 

Now begin. ^ — # - ' v^^^ — ^ 



^ * ^ -k * * * 



f 

What is the difference between goals and objectives? 

A goal is a general statement of whjat we intend to do. Because goals^ are stated in 
general terms/ they can -be interpreted in Tnany different ways. 

An objective is much more specific thari^ a goal. A well -stated^ objective leaves little 
doubt about exactly what - wil-h^be done, now this will be measured, and when it will be 
ac^complished." , - ^. 



Is the following statement a ^oal or an objective? "Drug abuse will be reduced." 
Answer: [ ^ 



. % * . 122 ' lid 

id t - . .< ^ 

=Rir 



Worksheet V-2 Continued j 



If you' said goal , you were right. The statement is-too general to be a good objec- 
tives , ^ _ * 

If you said objective , take another look at the statement. Does it tell you how drug 
abuse will be measured, or how rtiuch it will be reduced; or by what. date? 

Is the following statement a go'^l pr an objective? 

-^The incidence of arrests for drug abuse in Center City will be reduced by 10 per- 
- cent within bhe ye^r." x 

- . ' . . . . 

Answer: I - . ^ ^ 



If you said objective , you were right. The ' statement clearly specified ,what the ^ 
result would be (incidence of .arrests for drug abuse ir;! tenter City will be reduced), 
how this, will.lpe measured (reduced by 10 percent), and when (within one year). 

Jn the space below, write the diff^renc^ between a^^oal and an objective.- 



Vv 



****** 



> List below the three essential characteristics "ST a useful 'objective. 
Now go to the next pagfe. 



****** 
1231 #^ 
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Worksheet V-Z Cdntinued / 

The three essential characterisjfcs of a useful objective are the following: ^ 

1. ^t states specifically theV^suit to be accomplished. 

2. It is expressed in measurable terms . 

3. It identifies when the result win happen* * ; 

Let's concentrate on the first two characteristics of a good objective: ^ 
1- Jt states specifically the result to be accomplished. 
2. It is exprespid in measxirable termg . 



Put an X in the box besid^ each of fhose statements below that: 

^' • . ^ f ' ■ 

# Specifically state a result;, and 

# Are expressed in measurable terms. 

. . . • -• 

1. f*) Establish drug abusd' referral system's in the five largest police departments 

in this State. 

2. (• ) Provide drug abijse prevention training to school teachers. < 

3. ( ) Design four weekend recreation activities to involve 25 inner city youth. 

4. ) Reduce drug abuse'to a level acceptable to the^ public. 



^5. ( ) Conduct a campaign to increase public awareness of substance abuse-related 
problems. 

6. .( ) Increase by two the nymber of commyAfty groups voluntarily contributing 

goods or sers^i.ces to the drug abuse prevention program on a regular basis. 

7. ( ) Reduce by 20 percent the number of drug emergencies at the hospital 

through drug education in area schools. 

8. ( ) JExplore formation of a State Idrug abuse prevention program association^. 

9. *^ ( ) Initiate ^n ^assessment of substance abuse prevention problems .in the com- 

munity. ^ . ' 

10. ( ) Establish a peer group rap meeting for junior high students that is accept- 
able to the students. 

' ■ ' V ■ • - 



<d ^ ' 124.2: 
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^Worksheet V-2 Cbatinued 



You ^Mbuld have placed an X before statements 1, 3, 6^ 7', TO. • 



Take another look at any yeu missed. Do those statements tell- you speciffcally what 
the expected -result \s and hovv^ it is to be measured? • . 




* * * 



The third characteristic of a useful objective is the time frame ,, which ^states exactly 
when the result will happen, or J^y what date it wiil be* completely accempli^jpflrd. 

Which* of the following statements specify a clear. time frame? . ; v,; 

1. As .soon as possible * ^ ^ \ 

2. ^' By the last day of each ^onth ' , . ' ' \ ; 
3/ Immediately 

4. ^ When fe^asible 

5. By July 1, 1977 ' ^ 
Answer: ' ^ . W > 



1 



^ ¥ ¥ ¥ V 



could expect, a result to 
ble," when i^ "immedi- 



lumbers 2 and 5 specifically state oy^ what time' or d&te 
happen. The other statements don't tell us how soon is'" 
ately" (today? this. week?), or h)ow soon ''feasible*' is. ^ 

Useful objectives must specify when a result will happen by stating a date or giving 
the number of days, months, or years. . , ' ^ 

List again the three characteristics of\a useful objective. • ' 

2. ^ 
3. 

If you are nojt 5ure,\check y^our answe/s. 
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Worksheet y-t Continued 



Now try to Yind each of the three characteristics i-i^ the objective below. 
Objective: ^ 

. Provide 40 hours of inrservice training annually to all elementary school teachers 
Within five years. \ ^ - ' 

1. Underline the parts of this objective that state the intended result. 
^ 2. Place a' 



square aroi/nd the parts that are cpeasurable. 



3. (Circlejthe time frame. 



h: If. If. If. If. 



Your answer should look like this.^ 



Provide j40 hoursl of in-service training annually ] to [ailjelementary school teachers 
^ • Cy^\\n\u .Tive years7\ . " 



Now^^ the same with the following objectives. 

1. (Underline the- specific result intended. 
<^ ^ \ 



2. Put a [square J around the measurable p^rts. 

3. (Circled the tT^rie frbme. 



Develop prevention progi*am__Qhjectives J[;iat are consistent with the goals of the 
program within qpe year. ^\ ^ 

2. Establish a record l<&spiQq system. Tor preventfon activities acceptable to NIDA by 
the beginning of the next"i3udseT year: 

3^^ — ^Provide 30 hours of training -to 35Q shop foremen in identifying and counseling 
potential and actual drug abusers by^ September 30, , 1979. 

****** ^ • 



The answers are: 



1 . Develop prevention program objectives jthat are consistent with the goiTslof the 
program ([with tn one yearly ^ ' ^' 



2. Establ ish a recordkeeping system for prevention activities Ithat is acceptablelto 
• . NjDA CEy^he^bfeglriftlhg 6T' the next budget yearT^ 

3. ProvideUo hours)of training(eachl to|350f shop foremen in identifying^ and coun- 
seling potential and actual drug abusers (5y3epi:ember 30, Isy^T) 
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Worksheet V-2 Continued 



«4 



i 



Write two specific program objectives for. your- prevention program that you consider 
important. ' • ^ 

Your trainer will give ytou instructions for checl<ing the specificity and usefulness of 

* your, objectives, | * . ' 
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GOALS. 



1. 



1-year 2. 



3. 



3-years 



2. 



1, 



5-years 2. 



OBJECTIVES 



"PLANNING ^HEAD" 



RESOURCES 
AVAILABLE 



RESOURCES 
NEEDED 



ASSUMPTIONS 



CO 
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MODULE 



V: MANAGEMENT TOOLS- 1 



FIGURE 



NEEDS ASSESMENT PROCESS 




Decision 13 made co condubt 
a needs assessment scudy 

-4 



-e_fine the purpose 
of the needs 
assessment 



Cerine ,the resources 
avaiiaoie for the needs f 
assessment ^ i 



Identify daca requiremer>::3 



Icer.Cifv desired' re 
oor'::3 ar.d analvses 




jtommunicy SurveX 
Demograpnic Ana 1 7s iS 
Inferencial Indicacorj 



Organize ir.e effort 



Ceveiop workpL^". and budcec 




. Colle 


ct 


Data ^ . - 


v 


/ 


Analyze 


Data 




develop .-natarial, 
reports and briefing 
packages 



- 1 

X29 



Convert data mt 
format jsefui tc 
olannsrs 



MODULE 



MANAGEMENT TOOLS -2 



. FIGURE 




FUf^CTlONAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE PREVENTION 
'PROGRAM PROCESS 



Determine purpos 
of assessment 



Detemitre^easure- 
ment strategies 

Identify evaluation 
help needed ^ 




Design*" assessment 
Refine techniques 
Collect data 
Analyze data 



Identify needs for outside 
help 

• Training ^ 

• Technical assistance 
> 




NEEDS ASSESSED— STATE L£VEL 
Data us%d to: ^ ' 

• Refine philosophy 

• Determine appropriate 
' goals and objectives 

Identify appropriate SSA 
roles and activities ^ 

• Plan programs 

NEEDS ASSESSED —LOCAL LEVEL 
Data used to: 

• -Ensure the relevance 
of programming , 

• Respond to funding 
guidelines 

^« Determine approp^ate 

g^als, objectives, and 
- prograjn activities 

• Provide baseline 
data for evaluation 





Analyze resources needed 
for tasks 

Human v • Financial 
# Materia^. • OtKe^r 
Identify available 
resources 

Activ 



Break down objectives into 
^specific steps to be 
undertaken 



Determine philosophy of 

prevention 
Determine role of SSA 
Assess community condition^ 
Analyze legal mandates 






Reverse problem statements 

' Express as jobs to be 
accomplished ♦ 



Objectives 
Generated ) 4 



xiie 



-^reak doVn'goal statements into milestones 

Express milestones in measurable terms 

Milestones express observable condi1y.ons 
which lead to accomplishment of goal 
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•EVALUATION ACTIVITY 

9. Feedback for 
' Utilization 



3. Develop 

Alternative 
Evaluation 
Desigjis 



4. Select Evaluation 

Design lo* Analyze 

« Decision 

5. Operational^ze ^ Making 
Evaluation Design 



Test Evaluation 
Design 

Revise 

Evaluation 

Design 

Collect and 
Analyse Data 



Analyze 
Program 
Activity 



Socio-Political Jnvironment 



DECISION MAKING ACTIVITY 



^ Individual Foa;ces 

Organizational Forces 




•PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

1. Needs Assessment 

2. Polic^ Dev.^^oj^ent 

3. Program Defeign 

4. Prograph Initiation 

5 . Program- Operation 



External 
Forces 




Reprinted from the National Prevention Evaluation Guideliyfes, National Institute on Drug 
August 1979. 



Abuse, 
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VI; NETWORKING AJ^D- INTERAGENCY' 
f COLLABORATION 



TIME.: 4. HOURS 



GOALS 



• ^ Tx) explore options for program growth through networking and interagency col- 

Irooration • . ' * ' ^ 

• To^pply these concepts to participants' programs and* communities . 



71 



OBJECTIVES 



At the end of this Module, participants will be. able to: 

• List at least five other local organizations and agencies in their community with 
whom the potential for collaboration exists 

• Describe the basic assumptions behind networking 

• Develop a plan fpr* a prevention support network within tt^eir oyvn commynity 



• Identify at least one program objective which might ber achieved through network- 
ing or interagency collaboration. 



MATEmLS 



• Paper 

o Pencils ' ^ a 
Newsprint ^ 
Magic Marke/s 
Tape ' ^ 

Participant Manual 
Supplementary Material 
Selected Readings " 
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MODULE 



VI 



OVERVIEW 



-Or 



EXERCISE ^ 



TIME 



METHODOLOGY 



1: OBSTACLES AND 
CONSTRAINTS TO 
INTERAGENCY 
. COLLABORATION 

2. INTERAGENCY 
COLLABORATION 

3. NETWORli^rNG AND 
COLLABORATING 

4. APPLYING IT TO - * 
YOUR OWN 
PROGRAM 

5. CAVEATS OF . . ^ 
NETWORKING/ 
INTERAGENCY . 
COLLABORATION 

6. sWRAP-UP/SUIV]MARY 



»1 HOUR 



1 HOUR 

10 MINUTES 

1 HOUR 



30 MINUTES 



10 MINUTES 



5 MINUTES 



LARGE-GROUP LECTURE AND SMALL- 
GROUP EXERCISE 



LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION/ 
DEMONSTRATION 

LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 



SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 



LARGE-GROUP DISCUSSION 



large-group' LECTURE 



/. 
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VI: NETWORKING AND I^JTERAGENCY COLLABORATION 



TIME, MEDIA. 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES' 



I HOUR 

Paper 
Pencils 
Newsprint ■ 
Magic Markers 
Tape 



if 



EXERCISE: . OBSTACLES. ANp 
INTERAGENCY^COLLABORATIj 

• Introduce the exercise 




CONSTRAINTS TO 



Script : ^ ^ 

For most prevention programs, interagency communica- 
tion and collaboration are necessary. Without the 
continuing support and assistance of the community 
and local public and private agencies/ the prevention 
program will hav^ difficulty accomplishing its'- objec- 
tives. Module II discussed some of the problems 
faced by prevention programs in the turbulent^field. 
Ways ^ in which ' the techniqVjes* of networking and 
interagency collaboration can aid in overcoming some 
of these problems will be examined in this module. 

Balancing Head and Heart (1975) points out: 

"The program ^operator will make a careful 
assessment of the political and social ^ 
dynamics of the environment he wants to 
change. Who are the key decision makers?^ , 
And what are their views about drug 
abuse prevention and edi^cation? Who, 
within the school and the community, are 
the behichd-the-scenes power people? Has 
anything like this ever been tried in the 
school ir community before? If so, what ' - 
were the results? How active are the par- 
ents in the school or community? If they 
are influential, are they likely to Support 
the new strategy? The program operator 
cannot be too well infprmed about/t^hese 
factors, for all of them will Effect his suc- 
cess." 

For the purposes c^f this tr^aining, barriers to cpl- 
laboratlon can be 'viewed as either obstacles or con- 
straints. Obstacles' to collaboration are individuals or 
situations that seem to block collaboration, but that 
can be removed', avoided, or negated . Constraints, 
on the other hand, are preestablished cbnditions that 
impair collaboration and that are difficult to change 
, at a particular point in time. 

Identification and cfassification of barriers as obsta- 
cles or 'constraints" can help when analyzing one 
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MODULE 



VI : NETWORKmC AND INTERAG|NCY COLLABORATION '* 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



agency^'s relationship with another agency, and when 
trying to enhance collaboration with 'that agency . 
Obstacles and constraints are not » fixed : In fact, 
what is an obstacle for one person may be perceived 
as -a constraint by someone els^e. Attempts to change 
some constraints into obstacles or to ameliorate the 
effects of some obstacles are of^en beneficial. 

The purposes of this exercise are: 

I. To help you to identify and place in priority 
possible* barriers to collaboration, and 



2. 



/ 

To help you* to understand the differences 
between obstacles and constraints to collabora- 
tion and the implications of this distinction. 



I Ask each participant to list on a sheet of paper 

9 five problems or barriers that^ he or she has 
pncountered when trying to collaborate with 
other agencies. Ask each person to identify 
these barriers * as obstacles or constraints. 



I / A 



After the participants have written their lists 
(about 10 minutes), divide them into ^mall 
groups of s?x persons, and give them news- 
print, tape, and* markers. 

Explain thaC each^group will have 20 minutes to 
develop a list of what thevi consider to be the 
top five barriers to collaboration and to order 
these barriers by their priority. 'All group' 
members should agree on these barriers. The 
process for obtaining this consensus is left to 
the discretion of the group. The final list 
should be generated from the Individual llsts- 
and, if possible, should include problems that 
are- familiar to all members of the group. 
Groups should choose a reporter to present the 
list and to describe briefly the process that 
occurred as decisions were made. 

Begin the exercise. . Observe member and group 
behavior. After 20 minutes have elapsed^ call 
time. 

Ask each small group to report. Ask the fol- 
lowing questions if the reports do notrcontain 
these points: 
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TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



Are the top five problems generally obsta- 
cles or constraints? Can the fact that 
members of an agejncy disagree about the 
i^tatus of * a situi^t?t^--whether it is an 
obstacle or a constraint--impede collabora- 
tion? ^ ^ 

How difficult is it to be faced with someone 
else's ^problem of collabqration? What are 
some personal experiences illustrating 
these top five barriers? 

How does the act of differentiating between 
obstacles and constraints' pave the way for 
dev-eloping strategies that deal eff ectivefy 
with barriers ta cotl^aboration? - 



9r ^ % 



What was the proces*s by which the top 
. five , barriers' were identified? Ayp most 
^ groups attempt to solve their probTems in 
this manner'^ 

>* 

^ If the members of each group generally agree 
on the top five obstacles and constraints, 
stress the importance of achieving a common 
perspective as a basis for future work. If 
there are considerable differences of opinion 
within- the group, point out the difficulties and 
the benefits of trying to establish a common 
ground for enhancing collaboration betvyeen 



one's own agency ari^ ouTside agencies . You 
may wish to summarize in this way.. - 



Script : 



^'Fjve major areas in which obstacles and constraints 
often develop include: . , 

<^ I. IntraqrganizatiorvaL arrangements 

2. Program goals or philosophies • ' ^ 
< > 

3. Characteristics of other organizations (age/ncy 
size, policies, eligibility criteria, etc. ) 

4. Environmental factors 
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MODULE VI: NETWORKING AND INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


♦ 


^ . ■ ■ 

5. Progpa^i^image (in terms-' of program success, 
staff professionalism, clr^nt qoping as a result $ 
of the program, etc.) 



I HOUR, 
10 MINUTES 

' "Interagency 
Collaboration" 



NO 



LECTURE/DISCUSSION/DEMONSTRATION: INTER- 
AGENCY COLLABORATION * ' i 

Tell participants that this^-^aterlal . is 
adapted from Interagency Collaboration Pro- 
ject (1976). See Selected Reading Vl-d% 
page 183^ of the Participant Manual. 

; ft • ^ • *^ 

% Introduce the lecture/discussion. 
Script : 

The need for better 'interagency "collabor.ation and 
communication is becoming an increasingly familiar 
topJc among the personnel of various community ser- 
vice agencies. Although almost everyone agrees with 
the concept of collaboration, few agree on its* meth- 
ods. (To date, the one systematic study on the topic 
is the Interagency Collaboration Project, Bureau of 
Drug Rehabilitatioh, sponsored by the State of Vyr- 
ginia\) Pedple frequently cite tJpe need for Id^er- 
agency collaboration, but they engage- inyft too 
infrequently. >/ 

The purpose of this lecture/discussion is to describe 
some concepts ^nd techniques^ that might be used in 
yoUr program to' improve interagency collaboration. 
These techniques are helpful to prevention program 
managers * who . are concerned with the following 
issues: ' 

- ' How can we work with the school board, city 
(or county) council, the administration, etc. , 
so that they understand the value of our pro- 
gram? . , • , 

How can we improve our chances to increase 
our staff, budget, ^and/or facilities? 
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OUTUNEOF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



How can we be proactive, rather than reactive? 
• How can we* ppmbat apathy? How can we 
improve our credTlJ^lity?. 

/ 

'Discuss the concept of collaboration. 
Script : 

Although it includes elements of both coordination ' 
and cooperation, collaboration requires greater inter- 
action' and equality between partners in a particular 
undertaking. For example, collaboration ' wou[glj> 
require that various individuals work together to 
deal with a person's drug-re1%ted problems. To col- 
laborate, individuals - in different agencies must 
establish a recipro,cal relationship anci give mutual • 
aid. 

Obstacles to collaboration are many and varied.they 
can range from the unaviMlability of key prevention 
staff to a negatFve telephony contact with a center's 
receptionist. 

The" Collaboration IVlodel ^itself is based on three 
major concepts: reciprocity, roles, and systems . 
These ideas and techniques are not new. You prob- 
ably are aware of and practice many of them every 
day on the job. By using the IVfodel,^ we can 
increase our awareness of interagency relationships 
and impro\/e our ability to institute, maintain, or 
change an agency's level or pattern of collaborative 
activities. 

4 Discuss reciprocity. 
Script : 

Reciprocity is such a well-known ' social phenomenon 
that some sociologists consider it 3 phenomenon com- 
mon to all cultures. Reciprocity consists of a rrfutu- 
ally satisfying exchange between** two individuals 
wherein the needs of both parties are met. Giving 
gifts and doing favors are common examples of ^reci- 
procity. « . . 

Effective interagency coNabo^ation is based on the 
eStablishhient of mutually' Satisfying, reciprocal rela- 
tionships among individuals oin different agencies. 
There can be many different' medium's thrbugh whjch 
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TIME, MEDIA, ^ 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



"Role Behavior Needs" 



to exchange (e.g., Information, compliments, pre- 
sents, equipment, funds, etc.), and two individuals 
may use -different mediums of exchange with each 
other (e.g., if you help the staff member of another 
agency with a client problem^ that person might 
share information with you about potential sources of 
funding). However, each interaction does not result 
necessarily in a mutual exchange, satisfying or 
otherwise. There m^y be a sjeries of unilaterial 
exchanges that only eventually balance out (i.e, , 
one may have tor give a good deal , before getting 
anything). 

• Ask participants to give some examples. of reci- 
procity. 

- • Discuss roles. 

Script : 

The concept that individuals occupy certain roles 
k within the context of their jobs represents the sec- 
ond major aspect of the Collaboration Model. We are 
all quite familiar with the more common family roles 
of wife, father, son, daughter, etc., and" many occu- 
pational roles, such as those of the policeman, 
teacher/, ^aniJ^ secretary . Each person who occ'upies a 
certaifY position within an organization forms a per-' 
ception of what his or her role is^ or is not. This 
role /has been defined by his or her own perceptions 
and/ by those of superiors, co-workers, and" sub- - 
orainates. ' - „ * 

/ : ■ ° 

/To carry out a role as it has been defined, the indi- 
vidual must obtain certain things 3hd develop or eli- 
cit certain, behaviors from other^s in his or her 
environment. Thus, the individual lias certain needs 
that must be met if he or she is to engage in the 
behavior, that js considered appropriate for his or 
'tier occupational role. In the Collaboration Model, 
these needs are called Role Behavior Needs or RBNs. 
Yhe important point is" that inciividuals who occupy a 
position within an agency are playing or fulfilling a 
role that depends' on actions^ and input from others. 

• Ask participants to turn to Selected Reading 
VI -3 on page 209 of the Participant Manual. 
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"Profile of a Nur^e" 



1^ 



"Profile of a Sheriff" 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACtMllE'S 



0 Discuss th.e paper^. Note that this list ^f eight 
RBNs is oot exhaustive and that some overlap 
arises among the categories,. 

Script : 

An understanding of RBNs helps us to conceptualize 
and formalize^an approach' for assessing other indi- 
vldual(s) in aq interagency contact. We would like 
you to try to apply this RBN analysis to the pfofHes 
of two individuals. 

»• Ask participants to turn to Supplementary ^ 

Material \/l-1 on page 179 of the Participant, 
Manual. Allow participants time to' read the 
profile and to identify the RBNs. 

• Ask for volunteers to identify various RBNs 
and to indicate* which phrase or. statement 
the profile suggested that RBN. ' ^ ( 

w , Repeat the same procedure for Supplehnentary 
Material VI -2 on page 180 -of th^ Parti.cipant 
Manual. Individuals may idfentifv rriore' than tour 
RBNs; encQurage discussion. 

NOTE : ' Examp)les of RBNs: Nurse--Professional 
Competence, Status, and Support; 
Sheriff--ConXrol of Information, Status, 
' Task lAttaiament* 

t' Summarize'this section. 

Sdript : ^ 

For the purposes of this training session, the pro- 
cess of determining where others^q^ "^o^^'^Q from" '^ 
(that is, of identifying their particular RBNs in a ' 
given situation), is referre*d to ^s "individualizing." 
Although all individuals who occiH:)y a similar position 
within an agency may share some RBNs, ^some 0/ 
their RBNs ' dif-fer.. Successful application of RBN 
.analysis, depends on treating e^ach individual and his 
or her role in the agency as a unique case. 



Discuss systems. 



,14 3 
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Script : 

-Systems— t^e third and f[nal part of the Collaboration 
Model., consists of applying systems concepts to your 
own ag^cy^ and the other .human service agencies 
within/the^ community; More specifically, it consists 
of .tninking about your ^own agency in terms of 
inoots into the agency (e.g., funds, clients, infor- 
luanon, personnel, etc.) and^utputs (e.g., informa- 
tion, better client- coping skills, referrals , provision 
^of .serx^ices, e\c.). \ 

The entire collection of human service agencies 
within a, community can be viewed as a social systems 
network wherein changes 'in input or output in one 
agency in the system effect changes in other parts 
of the system that may or may not be directly 
. related to it. This effect is similar to the way a 
hanging mobile behaves. If one of the suspended 
.objects (an agency) is pushed or pulled, it will 
cause movemerit (changes) in all the other objects 
(agenj:ies). Change will be greatest in those objects 
that are linked directly to the object that is moved,, 
but those objects further away also^ will be affected, 
^or example, changes in Federal funding policres 
toward the local school system may affect client 
referrals to a drug program that deals with adole^ 
cents. ^ * , ' 

Using ,the "systems view" of human service agencies, 
f the Collaboration Project developed the idea of Social 
Systems Relatedness <SSR), which can be defined as 
the degree tOowbich ah individual, working v\6ithin an 
agenry, percteives him or her self and his. or her 
agency to be Working within, and affecting, the 
' human service delivery system. This includes the 
individual's awareness that many ^bf his cliehts are 
, involved with other parts of the human service deli- 
very system." .With the SSR approach, interagency 
contapt becomes a-joint effort among agencies to pro- 
vide better or more efficient apfvices to a particular 
client or to the community at large. When conceptu- 
alizing interagency contact in terms oT SSR, under- 
stand that the staff of other agencies may havel a * 
different and perhaps narrower view of their own 
roles In the service delivery systSm. 

. • Discuss Social Systems Relatedness Techniques. 
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Techniques" 



OiJTUNEOF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



Script : 

y To engage in interagency contacts that lead to iden- 
•^ifyrag and meeting the role behavior needs .oT an 
individual, from another agency, the person who 
wishes to co»}laborate can use social system related- 
^ ness techniques or SSR. 

• Refer participants to Selected Reading VI-2 on' 
page 205 ^he Participant* Manual , Give them 
time to read\this paper; then discuss^it. 

Script : 

These techniques, which most people use e>7ery day 
in a haphazard fashion , are the methods through 
which an individual who wishes to collaborate can 
develop opportunities to identify and meet .the RSNs 
of staff from otheragencies. In term's of \our use 
' of the SSR techifnquW,\ you might ask yourself: 

1. Do' you wait f^r other^ to come to you? 

2. Do you go out and sell the program? 

3. Do you vary your contact with communit-y 
agency people from formal to informal? Do you 
take others to lunch, do^ you talk to them on 
the ph*b<je^ do you have meetings? 

^ 4. Are you available for other agency personnel? 

Can they get in touch with you or yoiJr agency?^ 

Like RBNs, the value of the, SSR techniques Ties in 
formalizing and systemizing methods through which a 
collaborative relationship can be establjshe.d . AppTy 
these techniques ip a cbns^ous and planned manner 
to ppomdte closer interagency' relationships / 



1 HOUR 



"Networks: Key to 
Person -Community" 



LECTURE/DISCUSSION: 
LAB'ORATINC^ 



NETWORKING AND COL" 



WOTE: This lecture wilU lay out the theoretical 
concepts of ' networking/collaborating . with 
groups and agencies. A variety of differ- 
ent works provide a wealth of resources in 
'this area. Anne Dosher^s Cvork^ Selected 
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4^ 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 
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\ 



Reading VI-4 on page 213 of the Participant 
Manual, will be highlighted. Some audiences 
may have difficulty with the terminology used 
'in networking theory. You may need to trans- 
late—some lof Dr. Dosher's terms by using 
examples or encouraging participants to come 
up with their own examples. 

Script : • 

The idea of "network" and "networking" is basic to 
those of us who have been working in communities 
and movements over the decades. Organizing is the 
process of bringing together various elements ' in « 
order to develop a whole, a combihation of nodes 
(people, groups,, organizations, systfer^J for a com- 
mon purpose. We develop networks^^s ongoing 
organizations and carefully attend to these three 
variables: ^ 

Nodes of the network (people, organizations, 
systems) * 

Information flow (feelings, facts, data) 
Linkages (pathways for information;. 

Types of Networks:'' ' ^ 

Person-Family Network 

Organizational Network 

Tnterorganizational Network * 

Human Service Networks. 
* 

Networks are intended to be "process-oriented, 
member-supportive, decentralized learning systems. " 

It is important to make a distinction between network- 
ing arfci collaboration. 'Networking, as stated above, 
is process -oriented, whereas collaboration is task- 
oriented . 

A collaborative effort is an effort organized to wo^k 
toward a specific poaj.- Collaboration, then, is time- ' 
limited, in that once the goal has been met the col- 
laboration ends. " ■ ' 
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OUT LINE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES ' 


1 r 

♦ 

*. * * * 

o 


A .netwock/ on the other hand, is an ongoing sup- 
port system, not directed at achieving one specific 
/ goal, but at the continuous flow of information dnd 
, resources among members of the network. 


• 

% 


Functions of the network: 

To provide communication linkages and informa- 
tion channels 

To provide participants with support systems 
and means for resource sharing 

To provide participants with means for coordi- 
^pation , collaboration , person/program actualiza- 
"^tion, training, ana -capacity-building 


X 

• 

• 


( ' 

To provide participants with meajis for collec- 
tive action . 

V 

Roles essential to the design, creation, negotiation, 
and management of networks include: 

Systems negotiators 

— 1 1 nHp rn rni 1 nH m^n^npr^ 

WIIVjClMlwUIIVjIIIClllClUCIO . • 

^ - IVIaneu verers 

- 1^ Brokers 

v-^- - Managers . 

Facilitators . , 

Skills include: * . - , 




Interpersonal xrummunications 
' - Group process 

Oraan izatifiJnra} develonment ^nci manaaement 

1 ai iitaOci ^7 f 1 w 1 w V w 1 w iiiwii^ oil III 1 1 a wiiiwi ic 

Negotiation 
Mobilization 
Planning ^ 

Change process conceptualization. 

*^ 

. * ' Models for networking: 


• » * * 


An?^e Dosher's diagram 
- . The Minnesota Prevention Suf^port System 
The Missouri Prevention Network. 
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MODULE^ VI: NETWORKING AND INTERAGENCY COLLABORATJ-ON ' J 


e 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUN£ OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES' ■ ' 






• Lead group discussion on networks by: ' . 
• |LDescribing the networks you are familiar 






- ^Wiscussing their purposes * | 


1 




Analyzing how. these networks have dealt 
_ wi V.1 1 udri lers/ constraints tnat nave tn reat~ 
ened to interfere ^with; the . networking 
process. 

NOTE: Be ready *to answer- participants' questions. 




, oU MINUTcS 


4. EXERCISE:, APPLYING IT tO y5uR OWN PROGRAM ^] 




Newsprint ^ 
Magic Markers 


• Ask- the small grou^ps to discuss personal experi- 
ences creating networks of^ trying to collaborate. 
Keep discussions within ,the context of the par- 
ticular training community.. ^ 


f 


e 


• Instruct participants to brainstorm and try to 
come up with lists of agencies and organizations 
with which prevention programs might want to 


r ^ 


* 

» 

** 


Individuals select a goal from their 1-, 3-, 
and 5-year plans and develop their own lists of 
possible network participants around that partrc- 
uJar objective. 




10 MINUTES 
* . ' . , — >^ 


5. - DISCUSSION: CAVEATS OF NETWORKING/INTER- 
AGENCY COLLABORATION 




• 


• Lead discussion on the .caveats of networking/ 

interagency collaboration: ^ , * 


r 


4 

/ 

• 


V» Know wKat you want to accomplish 

^ Determine whether the ^Qoal \s v/or^h the 
/ timev^nd energy spent attaining it 






Remember cohfrpl issues 






Remember cultural issues 
1 



» 
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TIME, MEDIA, 
AMD-MATERIALS , 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITlESi^. ' '. . 


- ■ ^ 


R'fe^y In mfnd that Networking in terms of 
ypu§/ individual' programs is a melns--not 
an end^ ^. - " ♦ 

I 1^^. ^^,,KTtbw the levels iSf rietworking: 

'<]) . - ' ' . ' 

a-, Per^son^l * * 
b. Peer ^ * * , 
^ c-; " ' Intra- and ihterorganizationai . 


5 MINUTES 


~ ^ '~~f ^ 

6.. WRAP-UP/SUMM>^kY ' ^ \ ; 


s 

\ 

y * 

1 

1 


end" OF MODULE Vi • . ' 

^5 - < ■ ^\ J- ' .: ^ . ' 

* 5| = 
<e> '/ '4 ^ • 

' I , ■ • 
■ «. ■ ^ 
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VI: NETWORKING AND INTER- 
AGENCY COLLABORATION-1 



SUPPLEMENTARY M^ERIAL 



.PROFILE OF A NURSE 



You are a nurse in the erKangency room of the community hospital. Being a nurse has 
been both a rewarding and frustrating experience for you. Lately, things have not 
been going well for you. 

One 6f your best friends who is also a nurse- :was transferred from the emergency 
room to another floor. You miss his/her compaay and his/her counsel. Even worse, 
you know that you are capable of doing a better job. You find that your greatest 
difficulties are with those who 'come to, the emergency room because'of drugs. To 
help these patients, you feel you need adiaitional knowledge and skill concerning drug 
abCise, but you are not sure of how to go about getting it. 

You are very concerned now because you are being ' considered for a promotion, and 
your abilities are being evaluated. This promotion would make you the head of the 
nursing service in the emergency room. The status that accompanies the new position 
IS something you want very much. You hope that as head nurse, you would be able 
to do more and command more respect. 



Adapted, ylth pertaission, from Garnet Agencies Play; Enhancing ^Interagency Colloraboratlon 
In DpR Rehabilitation, p p. 216-17, AWt, 1976. Interagency Collaboration Project,- 
Bureau of Drug Rehabilitation, Vlrglnlk Department of Mental* Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion, Rlchnpnd, Va. This project was funded In part by Grant.' Number 75A3137 from the 
Virginia Division of Justice and Cjlme Prevention. 
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MODULE NETWORKING AND INTER- SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

fnW&/UU ^ AGENCY CQLLABOR ATIQN-2 I 



PROFILE OF A SHERIFF 



You are a sheriff for the local community. Over the past few months, you 'have 
noticed that .the number of drug abusers being arrested has been steadily increasing 
and th.at community concern with the drug problem is on the rise. 

The large number of drug related arrests concerns you because you would like to 
retain youR influence in the community and to be seen as a proponent o^ drug reha- 
bilitation efforts. Moreover^ your credibilitV an^ prestige within the community is in 
the balance since the community feels you are not adequately handling the problem. 
Because of the growing drug problem, your budget Is in question*, and you are wor- 
ried about the money to be allocated to the sheriff's office. ^ 
^ . \^ 

Yet, you have had very little contact with the local drug rehabilitation program and 
have' minimal knowledge concerning drug traffic in the local community. If ydu were 
abje to find out what was going oj^r in the street and in ^Irug rebabilitajtion efforts in 
the community, it is possible you would be able to do more. 




Adapted,- with permission, from Games Agencies Play; Enhancing Interagency Colloraboraition 
in DrTig..Rehabilitation > pp. 216-17, August, 1976. Interagency CoUaboration Project, 
Bureau of Drug Rehabilitation, Virginia Department of Mental Health^'and Mental Retard*!- 
tion, Richmond, Va* This project was funded in part by Grant Number 75A3137 from the 
Virginia Division of Justice and Crime Prevention. ' . 
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mm^r\ine ^ii: targeting programs for special 

mUUULe r POPULATIONS 



TIMP' ^ ^^^^^ 

IIIVIC' 40 MJNUTES 



GOALS 



To provide participants with the opportunity to explor'e program options for 
target populations'^ that are relevant to their program .and/or community needs 

To give special consideration to cross-cultural issues and irfiplications for the pre- 
vention* of drug abuse. ^ 



OBJECTIVES 



At the end of this Module, p^rticipanrts will be able to: ' « 

# Describe a pilot prevention^ program for a specific target population of fheic 
choice developed by a team effort in which they participated 

# Identify at least five cpltural issues which need to be considered when develop- 
"^ing programs for special p^opulations. 



MATERIAIS 



Newsprint 
Magic Markers 
Paper and Pencils 
Participant Manual 
Worksheets 
Reference Sheets 
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MODULE VII 




OVERVIEW 


EXERaSE 


' 77ME ' 


METHODOLOGY ' 


H"". intr<5duci7on 


'5 Mlt^UTES 


LARGEf-GROUP LECTURE 


^. DESIGN 1 NG A ' 
PILOT 

PREVENTION 
PROGRAfVl 


25 MINUTES 


SMALL-GROUP EXERCISE 


3 ^TFP HM P A ' 

DEVELOPINip Jh^ 

PROBLEM 

STATEMENT 


1 HOUR 


INDIVIDUAL. AND SMALL-GROUP- EXERCISE' 

. v: , ^ . • " • 


4. STEP TWO ' 
DEVELOPING 
PROGRAM GOALS . 


30 MINUTES 


SMALL-GROuV 


5. STEP THREE: 
DEVELOPING 
PROGRAM 

) ODlcr*"ri\/cc* * 
' UoJ C V. 1 1 V 


30 MINUTES 


SMALL-GROUP EXERCISE 

c 


6. REPORT OUT 


1 HOUR 


SMALL-GROUP AND LARGE-GROUP ' 
DISCUSSION 


V 7. WRAPkiP 


10 MINUTES ' 


LARGE-GROUf^ LECTURE 


o 

0 






t 




■ \ ' 


• 


• 
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MODULE TARGETING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF. TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



5 MINUTES 



INTRODUCTION 



• 



Trainer describes this module as an experiential 
laboratory in which teams will have the oppor- 
tunity to design a pilot prevention program for 
a particular target population. 

Ttte goals of this exercise are to prepare us to 
use the experiences of the preventors during 
training and to stimulate their creativity wheQ 

^applying their knowledge to the needs. of a par- 
ticular population.. Also; this module will, pro- 

, vide ^ participants with a non-t>ireatening 
environment in which to examine their knowl- 
edge, .beliefs, and assumfStione abput the par- 
ticular "community in which they would like to 
work. 



25 MINUTES 

Newsprint 
Magic Markers 

"Special' 
Populations'* 
Reference Sheet 



2.' EXERCISE: ^DESIGNING A PILOT PREVENTION 
PROGRAM 



Ask participants to Torm small groups of 4-6 
peopled » . 

Record , on newsprint the^ following special target 
populations (refer participants to Reference 
Sheet VI 1-1 on page 232 of the PSt^ticipant 
Manual): 

Asians/Pacific Islanders 

Blacks 

Chicanos* 

Gays 

Handicapped 
Elderly 

Industry ' ♦ ^ , 

Low-Income Groups 

Native Americans ' ' ^ * 

Puerto Ricans 

Rural Populations 

Schools 

Women 

Youth 

Ask each small group to select (using ° any 
methbd that will achieve consensus) one sjaecial 
population for which they would like to design a 
pilot, prevention program. Each group announces 
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MODULE . VII: TARGETmC PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 


, TIME,MEpiAf 
AND MATERIALS 


1 •••"*. " 
OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


' ^ 1 

ft 


its choice, which the trainer notes on the news- 
print, 

• Encourage each group to discuss why choices 
were made. For example^ did the groups choose 
the most populous special popu^ations, the ones 
they were most familiar with? Do the -same 
special populations "sMp through, the cracks" 
again? 1^ youth and women were chosen^, how 
does that affect other special populations (i.e.,- 
special populations in 'th6 more traditional sense 
or the word)? 

• Review the eight steps in the process for plan- 
ning program development that was outlined in 
Module V. This will provide the framework for 
the group proq^ss'during thjs module. 


1 hour' 

f 

p 

* 

4 ' 

"* i 

4 

# 


3. STEP ONE: DEVELOPING THE PROBLEM STATE- 
MENT ' 

Script: 

J There are three phases in developing a probtem state- 
ment: (1) community diagnosis; (2) looking at assump- 
tior^s; and (3) identifying further research needs. 

NOTE: , Perhaps the most difficult part- of thl<; 
' exercise will be overcoming the partici- 
pants' reluctance, to attempt to define th'e ' 
problem. When designing this module, we 
' ' considered providing participants with 

'lissues of concern" or "model programs"^ - 
for each target group; the difficulty of 
^ identifying such resources, as well as the 
tendency of training groups to rely on 
resources^ as "the answer," changed^ our 
direction.' The* trainer^s task is tp encour- 
age participants to utilize* the process of 
"heeds assessment" and '"problem identifica- 
tion" in this part of the exercise. This is 
an .opportunity for participants to reflect 
on the level of- their knowledge abqut the 
particular^ populations with which they are 
. working or wquld like to work. When 
using the social compass, . stress that iden- . 
tifying the gaps in your knowledge aboCjt a ^ 
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MODUlf ■ VII: TARGETING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



^JUME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



J 



i' Center for . 
Multicultural 
Awareness 
Social Compass 
Worksheet 



"What Do We Really 
Know?" Worksheet 



community is a critical first-step both for 
doing 'effective needs assessment and for 
developing meaningful programs. Encour- 
age participants to challenge their own 
(and other group members'*) assumptions. 

• l>ftroduce Worksheet VI I -I on page 225 of the 
Participant Manual'as a tool for describing and 
understanding "communities," however you 
choose to define that term. 

NOTE: All of the categories on the social compass 
may not be appropriate for each target 
populatign . Again, urge participants to 
complete these worksheets as well as they 
^an at the present time. 

Explain that participantsniust set bound- 
aries for the cdrrunuhi^tythat will be the 
focus of their program development 
efforts. 

• First, individually, and then in the smaH 
groups, participants attemf^t to complete^ the 
social compass worksheet for the particular 
population which they have selected. 

Script : 

Separating "Facts, Opinions, and Assumption " 

While compteting the social compass worksheet, you 
will find that a number of statements will - surface 
which engender disagreement or skepticism; also, the 
statements of different members within each group 
may -be contradictory. Using'* Worksheet VI 1-2 on 
page 226 of the Participant Manual, instruct members 
of each group to separate the statements which they 
have written on the social compass worksheet into 
three categories: 

FACTS: Statements which they can substanti- 
^ . ate (i.e., "thirty pe*rcent of this particular 
target group lives in the Adams-Morgan areas 
of Washington, D.C."). 

OPII^flONS: Statements which participants 
believe could be substantiated, but which are 
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TARGETING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POPUL/sfTlONS 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAININ<^ ACTIVITIES 



based primarily on conjecture, anecdotal exper- 
ience, or socially accepted judgments' (i.e. , 
"Alcohol is the predominant drug chosen ' by 
r u ra^ popu I ation s . " ) . ^ 

ASSUMPTIONS: statements which reflect the 
belief systems and values of the participants, 
which may include generalizations, stereotypes, 
and other culture-bound positions (i.e. , 
"Low-income people drink because they have 
no options, either social or economic. "). 



Discuss diffitultfes of defining prevention tar- 
get groups for planning, program identification, 
and eviauation. Highlighting the cultural issues 
revealed in the exercise: 



What do we really know about other popu- 
lations? 

How muc^ do we base our program deci> 
sions on our own values and assumptions? 

^hat were the sources of any disagree- 
ments within the small groups? 



Script: 



"Questions for Further 
Research" Worksheet 



Planning^a Needs Assessment 

• Ask participants to complete Worksheet Vll-3'on 
page 227 ^ of the , Participant Manual, which 
becomes a background document to plap a needs 
assessment. 

NOTE : Ask the small groups to look at their 
- "opinions 'and assumptions" from the previ-' 
ous worksheet. Examine which of those 
need to be further investigated and/or 
substantiated before the prevention pro- 
gram aimed at that specific population can 
be implemented. 

Remember, both the members of the target 
population group and "out&ider^' have 
opinions and assumptions about that 
group.^ Point ouf that both sets of issues 
need further investigation and research . 
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MODULE V"- TARGETIN43 PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAl POPULATIONS 



TIME. MEDIA, ♦ 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



"Program Planning" 
Worksheet 



7 

• Ask participants to complete the "Questions for 
Further Research ,Wqrkslieet"; ask the small 
groups to disduss ways of answering theff 
questions, both in terms of research or ne^ds 
assessment strategies (REFER BACK TO ^HE 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT^PROCESS IN MODULE IV) 
and also in terro^^f, "expert" resources within 
and outside the^^rget community. 

• Introduce Worksheet VI 1-4 on page 228 of the 
^Participant l^nual. ^ 

NOTE : Admit the limited nature of our information; 

it may be helpful to ask participants to 
^rconsider this next exercise as the effoRt to 
create a program' hypothesis which they can 
test against the realities of their 6wn popu- 
lations ^when they return home after the 
' training, s; 

• Ask each small group to develop a problem 
^ statement, based ^ upon the information generated 

during'the exercise. 

• Process responses while asking each^small group 
to disquss its problem statement; note similari- ' 
ties and differences in emphasis and tope. 



"~^0 MINUTES 



STEP TWO: DEVELOPING PROGRAM GOALS 

NOTE: The following steps should be assigned to 
the small groups, be available\to provide 
assistance to the groups as' they work. 

For the purposes of these exercises, ask 
the groups to conclude with objectives. 
Because of the hypothetical nature of the 
exercise, it may be difficult for them to 
continue into tasks and acti-vitte's*. / 

• Developing program goals follows the develop- 
ment of problem statement. 

• • A goal is the reverse of the problem statement. 
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M^DIH^E- "VII.- TARGETING-PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 


TIME, MEDIA, ' > 
AND MATERIALS 


* 

OUTLINE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

>^ 9 b# t W mm I'll \y \f t W 1 # ¥ / 1 9 t W i 9 t ia* 


30 MINUTES 


5. STEP THREE: .DEVELOPING .PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

• Objectives are those milestones leading to the 
accomplishment of the goal. 


1 HOUR 


6. REPORT OUT 

\ 

Each group will describe their pilot prevention pro- 
gram, in terms of problem statement, ^oals, and 
objectives. E^ch group will have, ten minutes to 
present its program; allow ten^inutes for feedback 
and comment. 


10 MINUTES 

• * 


7. WRAP-UP 

• Summarize the Isses raised during the exerqse. - 
Remember* the special considerations ^that must 
be taken into account when doing prevention 
programs' for* Slpeci^al fSopulatiora^s well as the 
actual prevention models cfS^^ed by the 
groups. Look for .-sJjnilar concepts or 
approaches; look for differences that may 
reflect group bias about a particular population; 
relate the programs conceived to the prevention 
models reviewed in Module II. 

NOTE: Remind participants that the* process of 

developing programs which they have prac- ^ 
ticed as a group in this exercise wil) form ;^'^ 
the basis of their action planning in Mod- 
ule IX, where they will translate all of the 
infprmatiqn into a management action plan^ 
^ • ^ for their own program. ' 




END OF MODULE VII , ' ' ^ 

1 

s 
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MODULE VII: TARGETING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS- 



WORKSHEET 



CMA Social Compass 




[erjc 



Adopted from Connen DQSmond M: Understanding Ydur Community 
Ottowo: Development Press. 1969. ^ 
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.«^.^...« TAftGETING PROGRAMS F6R SPECIAL 

MODULE POPULATIONS-2 



WORKSHEET 



"WHAT DO WE REALLY KNOW" 



. I. Facts (f know ) 



2. , Op/inions (It ^eems to me that )' 



3. Assumptions (Well, everyone knows that. 
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VII: TARGETING PROGRAMS FOR 
MODULE SPECIAL POPULATIONS-4 



WORKSHEET 



PROGRAM PLANNING 



PROBLEM STATEi^ENT : State what the problem is, to whom, and for what reason 
Cite any evidence or indicators which support your statement. 



GOAL STATEMENT : 'State the 'long-term end-result desired. 



ERJC 
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WORKSHEET VI 1-4 Continued 



i 



, PROGRAM ACTIVITY : Use one page for every pro-am activity. Each activity 
should contribute to tfie accomplis^hment of one or more objectives. Describe the 
^ activity: ' 



} 




This activity^- related to objective(s) 



TASKS: In order to implement the activity, the following tasks ^ftust be completed. 



WHAT WILL BE DONE- — TO/WITH 
(in chronological -sequence) ' WHOM 



BY ^ 
WHOM 



WITH WHAT" 
RESOURCES 



BY 
WHEN 



WffHTT ^ 

bON.E 



/ 



WORKSHEET VI 1-4 Continued 



OBJECTIVES : List and 
desired* Each objective 
GOAL. Objectives should be 
(3) time-limited; and (4> measu 




I the short-term and end- results or outcomes 
ic^lly contribute to the accomplishment of your 
)/concrete and specific; (2) realistic and attainable; 
e, (How will you know the objective is achieved?) 



~7 




7 



EVALUATIVE 
QUESTIONS WHICH 
NEED TO BE ANSWERED 



POSSIBLE METHODS 
FOR ANSWERING THEM 



3B < 
O > 



ICS 



> Ui 

as « 
<: . 

s UJ 

o 
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inllfC TARGETING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL r^r^^r^rsr^K ,^r- 

DULt popuLATioNs-1 REFERENCE 



SPECIAL TARGET POPULATIONS 



Asians/Pacific Islanders 

3lacks 

Chicanos 

Gays 

Hanc^icapped 

Elderly 

Industry 

Low- Income Groups. 
Native Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Rural Populations 
Schools 
Women * . 
Youth 



MODULE 


VIII: 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND 
GRANTSMANSHIP 


TIMF' ^ ^^^^^ 

UIVIC- 15MINUTES 


GOALS 









• To provide participants with information about fund-raising 

• To teach participants from both local and national sources how to use the appro- 
^ . priate resources as they try to obtain support 

• To^help participants formulate funding strategies for their prevention programs. 



OBJECTIVES 



At the end of thas Module, participants will be^able to: 

• , Identify at least two criteria for eligibility that any private organization should 

meet before attempting to secure funds from a private or public source 

• Identify at least five pieces of pertinent information about a foundation or a 
government agency before they attempt to solicit funds 

• Identify at least three reasons for a support base to be developed for a preven- 
tion program 

• Identify at least seven categories that should be covered by any proposal. 



MATERIALS 



• Newsprint 

• « Magic Markers r 

• Tape 

• Participant Manuals 

• Reference Sheets 

• Selected Readings 
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MODULE VIII 


• 


OVERVIEW 






TIME 


METHODOLOGY 


1 . 


OVERVIEW 


• 

15 MINUTES 


• * 

LARGE-GROUP LECTURE 






SIMULATION 


1 HOUR 


SMALL-GROUP EXERCISE 




3. 


WIN"*AS MUCH' AS 
YOU CAN 


30 MINUTES 


OCTETS/DYADS EXERCISE 




4. 


FUNDING 
RESOURCE'S 


30 MINUTES 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION 




5. 


SECURING LOCAL 
FUNDS AND 
OTHER 

NON-FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 


1 HOUR 


LARGE-GRpUR LECTURE/DISCUSSION. 




6. 


GUIDELINES FOR 
SECURING. 
FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 


3 HOURS 


1 

LARGE-GROUP LECTURE/DISCUSSION. 




7. 


FUND-RAISING 
CLINIC 


45 MINUTES 


SMALL-GROUP EXERCISE 




8. 


BASIC 

COMPONENTS OF 
AN EFFECTIVE 
GRANT PROPOSAL 


15 MINUTES , 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE 




9., 


WRAP-UP 


15 MINUTES 


LARGE -GROUP LECTURE 






f 


\ 




0 








« 


















^• 
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MODULE 



VIII: RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND GR ANTSMANSH I P 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



15 MINUTES 



OVERVIEW 

• Give an overview that describes the topics to 
be -covered "and processes to be followed for 
this module. 

NQTE : It is extremely important that the State 
Prevention Coordinator or State represen- 
tative attend this session to provide infor- 
mation about the funding and grants pro* 
cedures used by the State. Before the 
session, meet with the representative and 
discus^ both the information presented, in 
this module and the role that he or she 
will play during the training. Modify your 
presentation 'to ensure that it supports 
State procedures. 



1 HOUR 



2. EXERCISE: SIMULATION ^ • 

> 

• AsK participants ^o re-form the small ^groups 
who worked ^together to develop program plans 
for special populations (see Module VH). 

• AsK small groups to develop a 10 -minute pro-' 
gram presentation aimed ^t getting funding for 
the pHot programs they planned-^in Module VII. 

• Ask each small group to select a representative 
to present and discus^ its proposal with the 
"city council" composed or the training team for 

• pilot program funding. 



The "city council 
.11 



will 



sions" based, on proposal 



make "funding deci- 
content and the 
rationales for funding presented ' by' the 
"pilot program representatives." 

The' training" team may choose to elaborate 
upon this scenario, by deyeJppJng a demo- 
graphic proffle for the city in which these 
programs would be funded. This profile' 
couki include locale, population, political ^ 
structure, major industry, • indigenous 
minorities, local issues, etc. The trainers 
may ahso assume roles of city council 
meYnbers, I.e., prevention ally, devil's . 
advocate, the up-ahd -coming politics, etc. 
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MODULE . VIII: RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND GRANTSMANSHIP 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES ^ 


-* 

V 

* 

* 


• Present the exertcise as follows: The City ^ 
Council is acceptipf^ proposals for special drug 
abuse prevention projects, to be awarded from 

a State revenue -sharing allocation of $10p,000. 
There are no guidelines on how th^ money is to 
be allocated (i.e., whether to one or severai , 
programs, or how much an individual program 
can request). 

• Allow each group 20 minutes to prepare a pre- 
sentation, then allow 10 minutes for each pre- 
sentation. ' ^ 

• In conclusion, announce the decision of the city 
council, which will * award ea^F^roject- $5,000 
seed money and announce a new funding cycle, 
with new criteria and guidelines for this cycle. 

• Introduce the next exercise, '*Win as much as 
you can," as the vehicle for programs to raise 
funds to implement their programs. 


30 MINUTES 1 

"Win as Much as 
-You Can Tally" 
Worksheet 


3. EXERCISE: WIN AS MUCH AS YOU CAN 

• AsK participants to form octets, then divide 
them into dyads seated as follows: 

, 0(2) ' 

(2)0 - - 0(2)' 

• ' ' . 0(2) . 

f : , 

^ • Introduce Worksheet Vll(-1 on page 237 of the 
. ^ Participant Manual; ask each participant to study 
it, then share his/her understanding of^the game 
with ^partner. 

•* Explain that dyads must not" communicate with 
others in the octet cluster unless instructed to 
do so. 

• Expjain tha^^ach dyad will be -asked to privately 
agree upor^a single ^ choice for each round. 

« 
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VIH: RESOURCE DEVFl OPMENT ANn r,RANTqMaN.qHlP 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



Explain that there are 10 rounds to the exer- 
cise. Durirtg each round, dyads will have 1 
minute to* mark their choice for that round. 

Instruct dyids to begin. 

Make sure each 'dyad has finished, then ask 
dyads to share their decisions with others in 
their octet cluster. 

Dyads should mark their Tally Sheets for round 
1 using the payoff schedule. 

Continue as above for rounds 2, 3, and 4. 

On-- round 5 (bonus round) all amounts won or 
lost will be multiplied by three. 

Give octet clusters 3 minutes to discuss this 
task. 

Allow dyads 1 minute to discuss a decision, 3 
more minutes for discussion in the cluster, and, 
finally, 1 more minute for dyads to mark their 
decisions for round 5. 

Conduct rounds 6 and 7 like rounds 1 through 
4. * • . 

Conduct round 8 like roun*^ 5; but ask dyads 
to multiply by 5 i/istead of 3. 

Conduct round 9 lil^ rounds 1-4 and 6-7. 

Conduct round 10 like rounds 5 and 8, but ask 
dyads to multiply by ,10. 

*Ask each cluster to compute its net score from 
the total of the dyads' .scores. 

Process exercise by discu«ng the effects of 
competition and collaborati^. for funding and 
how this experience relates to other group situ- 
ations. 



\ 
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MODULE /' VIII: RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND GRANTSMANSHIP - 


1 UVIC, IVICUIM, 

AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 




*> 

Allow indivi'dual fund -seeking experiences, 
to surface. 

% 


30 MINUTES 


4. LECTURE/DISCUSSION: FUNDING RESOURCES 



"Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance" 



• Tell the p^ticipants that they should consult 
various reference documents before they actu- 
ally write an application. For example, the 
Catalog* of Federal Domestic Assistance and the 

j ' Foundation Directory. 

• Refer participants to the sample pages from the 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, Selected 
Reading VIII-1, page 241 of the Participant 
Manual, and show them how to use: 

The subject and agency indices 

The information listed under each Federal 
assistance program. 

• Concentrate on . the following categories of 
information: 

Objectives 

Use- and Use Restriction 
Eligibility Requirements 
Application and Award Process 
Assistance Considerations ' 
Financial Information 
Program Accomplishments 
Information Contracts 
Related' Programs. 

• Explain that the amounts of money authorized 
for each program (as indicated in the Catalog) 
may not reflect actual dollars available. 

NOTE : Ask the State Prevention Coordinator to 
assist you in identifying relevant programs 
listed in the Catalog. ' ^ 
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MODUIM VIM: RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND GRANTSMANSHIP 



TIME, MEDIA, . 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



"The Foundation 
Directory" 



1 



• Refer participants to the next sample pages 
that are provided in Selected Reading VI 1 1-2, 
page 247 of the Participant- Manual, and teach 
participants how to use: 

The indices for fields of interest, donors, 
and foundations 

The information provided for each founda- 
tion tViat is listed by State. 

• Note that tme difference between grant dollars 
expeoded anM allotted indicates how much money 
foundat|bns spend to administer thei? programs, 
and thtis h*w extensive their review process 

. may be. r 

• Remind participants that the Foundation Direc- 
tory lists only the largest foundations and that 
there are many small community foundations in 
their State and locality. 

NOTE :. Try to research names of foundations in 
the State and locality in which you af'e 
Iraining. If possible, have, someone who is ' 
^familiar with local foundation funding 
attend the discjjssion. 

• Inform participants that marty State ur/versities 
or libraries have compiled , directories of all 
foundations in that State*. Encourage them to 
explore their State, local, and university librar- 
ies for more detailed information on Government » 
and private funding. Refer participants to the 
following documents: 

PRIVATE: 

The Big Foundations ,. Waldeman Nelson, 
Columbia University Pressj.1972. , 

Foundation Directory , CJolumbia Universityf 
Press, 1979. 

Foundation News , Council on Founda^ns, 
Nev\^ York, New York. ^ 

I.R.^. Tax Reports on Foundations 
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MODULE 



^111: RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND GRANTSMANSHIP , 



TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 



OUTUNE OF fll^lMNG ACTIVITIES 



1/ 



r ' 



NOTE: 



PUBLIC: 

Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistancey 
Superintendent of Documents, Governttient 
Printing Office 

Commerce Business Daily , Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office 

The Federal Register , Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office 

County and City Data Book , " Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office 

Find but where the participants can find 
the above information in ^ their communities 
and State! s 



"Is There Life 
After Seed Money?" 



Conclude by emphasizing the importance, of 
diversified funding sources for program growth. 
Use as an example the Teachers Center's article. 
Selected Reading VI II -3, page 253 the Partici- 
pant Manual, which shows how to develop strat- 
egies for program finding and how to diversify 
funding sources. 



-i — 




LECTURf^/DISCUSSION: ^ SECURING LOCAL FUNDS 
AND OTHER NON-FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



f^roduce'the topic of local fund-raising. 

As you discuss. each topic, encourage partici- 
pants to speat? about their experiences with 
local fund-noising. 



Highlight the following: 



When preparing to addims, or actually 
addressing a local ftrnding source, 
remember these guidelines: 



BEFORE: 



1. Use your board of directors \ help 
you gain support for your programs 
or to ^prepare for your gresentatipn. 
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2. - Read local newspapers and attend public 

meetiRgs to learn appropriate procedures 
and protocol. 
■* 

3. Make your program "salable" and "under- 
standable" to the general public. 

4. When preparing your appeal, keep in mind 

local economics and a sense, of timing. 

<> 

DURING: (Taken from Grantsmanship Center 
Nfews, Jan. -Feb. 1978) . ^ ' 

1 . Be concise: Prepare written and verbal 
presentations in such a way so that all 
facts and needs are established as quickly- 
and briefly as possible. 

2. Be prepared: Know what you want to do 
and the role your proposed f under; is to 

play- 

3. Be poiite: ' Should the questions seem 
uncaring or -hostile, remain courteous. 

4. Be specific: ^Think of the points you want 
to make, as well as those made by the 
group, and present your responses suc- 
cinctly. 

' ' ' 

5^ Don't use jargon: Take the mystique out 
of your program and use understandable 
terms.. 

6. Don'^t be intimidated: Be prepared to 
answer pointed , direct questions without 
getting flustered. 

7. Be adeptf 'Make strong, direct points, 
which illustrate, the need' for and value of 
your program. ^' 

4 

8. Do some homework: Try to find out where 
the organization or c^yncil stands on the 
particular issues related to your program. 
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9. 



3 HOU'RS 



Have press statements i^ady: Whenever 
addressing public officials, have a brief 
• \^ c press release' ready to sijpport your c^i^se. 

6.^ LECTURE/DISCUSSION: ' GUIDElllNES FOR SECUR- 
' ING FINANf:iAL SUPPORT 

NOTE: Select from this lectbTe/discussion the 
topics and funding sources most appropri- 
ate to your training pref^ence.- — 

• Highlight the following: 

, There are times when most prevention pro- 
grams need between $50 and $5,000 in 
funds or other support to develop new- 
activities or to expand current ones. 
^ . Because Federal and State funding may not 

always be avarlable, programs should 
investigate early the various funding and 
support sdurces within lEheir ct)mmuf*j5tties. 
The following guidelines can aic^- this 
understanding 

Budget Analysis . Because local fund-rais- 
ing takes time, a program should begin 
considering possible , sources well before 
the money is needed. As a first step, .the 
present budget should 'be analyzed: What 
items are^ mandatory for operation at the' 
present level? What would happen if fund- 
ing were cut by 10 percent, 25 percent, 
50 percent, or altogether? What items' in 
the budget could be eliminated? \Vhat 
items are necessary? For exampl^ one of 
the biggest, iteftis in a budget is usually 
personnel. If the budget were cut, what 
items could be eliminated to pay salaries? 
Must staff positions be dropped? 

Such an analysis takes time, but it must 
be done to ensure thorough understanding 
of a program's needs. Because prevention 
programs differ greatly, budget arpalysis 
methods will vary; any metHt)d that pro- ^ 
duces a detailed examination of essential 
^ needs will suffice. ^Once needs are deter- 
mined, steps can be taken to try to meet 
those needs throughu^pcal funOrraising. ' 
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Research -Local Sources , A seconjb step is 
to^research various local sources of furtd- 
ingT Many different loc^ sources of fund- 
ing exist; generally they can be categor- 
ized ^s: local goVernitient, * business and 
industry, -unions, fraternal ^ ^nd civic 
organizations, and the community (general 
^public). It* js important to research each 
.possible source to le^rn how to .approach 
oeach source f^r funding and what can be 
expected from tfiem in the way of support. 

Local Government . For example, when 
considering funding from local government, . 
you should know ^ whea^ the 'budget is 
passed by» the city counc+<, ^chool board, 
or \ board of supervisors; what * kind of 
budget each uses (annual, biannual, semi- 
annual). 

Who is responsible for drafting the human 
services part, of the budget? What-forms 
must, be completed? What are the time 
. frames for application? Mqst^a presenta- 
tion* be made? Know all procedures - and 
deadlines sc| the" the prevention program 
c^n take fhe necessary steps at the appro- 
priate time. \ I o ' o ^ 

Business and industry . For business ^nd. 
industry,. "W^V- of . these same res^earch 
questions nefcl to be addressed, along with 
some other consideratidns. When does a 
company's fiscal year b^gln? When^ is the 
yearly budge! appcoN/ed? Are .ch-aritahle 
cjpntribgtion expenditures part of the totaN- 
bud'get? htow can a program^ become con- 
sidered for charitable cojitributions? 
Answers to these basic questions wifl 'guide - 
fund-raising plans for the business sector. 

Another importan.t question concerning 
business and industry: Is the local busi-- ^ ^ 
iM^s or industry part^of a larger 'corpora- 
tion? If so, nhe ability of the company to 
coMHbute money and the time it needs to 
^reach a decisfon may " be affected'. This ^ ^ 
infocmation may 'be- stated - in a company^^^ 
adyertis.ing (."..'. is .a subsidiary of 
if it iSw^not, be sure to find out. ^ ' - 
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^esearchinjg 
^ Corporate Gifts" 



* 1 



NOTE: 



Uso find out whether -the company has^a ^ 
foundation whose stated interest js to give 
•money to wort+ty organizations. Although 
it maintains ^strong contacts with the par- 
ent conppany, the foundation' is, rijn as a 
/ separate^^eritfty with it^ own boards of 
^ directorST^usiness offices, and staff. It, 
too, is a' business; therefore, many of the 
^same questions arise, which you .will need 
^to answer. * * 
• 

Although you may find it difficgit to obtain 
^ financial or other support fr^om business 
'and*' industry, you should pursue this 
^source. When they do contribute, they 
^ften give donations worth far more than a • 
one-'time gift gf money. * 

Another business or corporate resource is 
the*loa« executive program. Sev^l large 
businesses wifl loan a company ^mpToyee to • 
,-a^\jalifying agency for up ' to a year. 
While the agency quite*often has screening 
criteria, pf*evention programs may qualify. 
Such ,a connection will link your program 
with the industry as well, since you will 
enjoy the serv'^qes of the executive. 

With regard to corporations, refer partici- 
. pants to the Selected Readfhg, .page 267 of 
the Participant Manual. Participants ^ 
should read this material at a later' date. 
» * . — — 

. Unions and Fraternal and «^Civic^0rgani2a - * 
tions. Union? and fraterq^ and civic 
"organization^ (the U.A.W.> -Lions Club, 
\ Downtown 'Merchants Association, etc.) are 
other possible sources of funding and 
• other ndnfinancral support. These organi- 
* "zations have* iong histories of supporting 
worthwhile causes. Again, as with 
government^^nd business, research va^rious 
> questions. ^ Where are -they Jocated? \yho 
f& are their officers? What do they con- 
tribute? Yo Whom? What kj^ndUSf presenta- 
tion should be made?' Remember, ^ many 
organization^ might - prefef. to coatrfd'ute 
|^9lunteers, materials, and equipment, 
rattier tt^an money. ' ^, Research your 
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approach carefully,^ A list of local frater^ 
nal and , civic organizations and their offi- 
cers can *be' obtained from the^ Ideal 
Chambers of Commerce. Also, becaujse, 
marty national fraternal 'and civic organi- 
zations have focused on drug abuse as a 
priority, ' find ^.out which 'organizations 
express this interest. 

One V3ry important aspect of fraternal and 
civic (Organizations is their ^spin-off effect. < 
Members of these ^groups are community 
leaders. Many represent business and 
industry, local merchants, and govern- 
ment. By reaching one organization^ you 
may be able to -tap many other avenues of 
funding. 

General Public . The final Category of 
funding sources is the community, which 
..probably .is the most difficult to research. 
If the program is located in a' large urban 
area, - the "communitV" must be defined 
(e.g.., school district, political subdivi- 
sion, judicial district, or other small geo- 
graphical^ dwision). If large populations 
and large cities or counties are your 
focus,o yoO must '-be . prepared to devote a 
ilot of time, energy, and money lio de\7el- 
oping and Qar^ying out the fund-raising 
campaign . ^ 

The" way to reach the general public is 
through a direct mail campaign --a grief 
letter explaining the program (its audience 
^and how they are r^ched) that is mailed 
to the local community. The letter should 
specify the program's'/rtame, address, t'eUe- 
phone number, and ^e requested amount 
of the ^^onstion (e.g., »"lf each -'person 
would give just one dollaf, then . . .'^), 
Although, some nn^y give more,* most 
respondents will give the stipulated dona- 
tion. If the program is classified by IRS 
as non-profit, be *sure mention that aW 
donations are' tax-deductible. A unique 
form of the di-rect-mail method is to ask * 
pharmacies, department stores, the tele- 
phpne company, etc, to enclose the fUnd- 
raislr^g letter in their monthly mailing) 
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Media also can be used effectlvejy for gen- 
^ eral public fund-raising drives. Prevention 
programsusMally are nonprofit programs 
that y€rfwm^ public service. As such, 
they may receive fipe publicity, called 
"public service , announcements." * For 
information about how to obtain "air time" 
through . public service announcements, 
contact the program director or director of 
^public affiars >at your local radio an^ tele- 
vision stations. Ask for his or her help, 
when you* develop the announcement. . 
Radio stations often like the information 
written as ^press release that is broken 
down into 10, 30; and / 60-second time- 
frames. Press release/Ymust be submitted 
by a certain deadline and. should contain a 
release date and a "pull" (end) date/ 

-One drug' program, used* the "telethon" 
technique; the program was fortunate to 
have a local television personality w^o was 
able to secure air ti^ne serving on it^s 
board. Such ^ efforts, however, may 
require months^ of work: you must pre- 
pare the format and secure ihe talent. 
The National Drug Abuse Prevention Week 
provides another source for media cover- 
age. Design C-our fund-raising campaign^ 
around • this /even.t; ^ use. the- prepared* 
media spots witn a tag .line giving the 
program's name,, address, and telephone ^ ^ 
number. '[ 

Alcoholics Anonymous . Ask your local 
Alcoholics Anonymous chapter w,hether you. 
can make a presentation about your pro-*^ 
$ram^ Man'^ AA memb^r^ have expertise 
^nd skills that could* benefit your program. 
As recovering alcoholics, they may have a 
special interest in substance ^buse preven- 
tion. 

Fund-raising Implementation . Once you 
complete your research of focal funding 
sources, you can begin the process of 
obtaining^he funds. Thfs. step involves 
the prefDaration of any required^ presenta- 
tions, proposals, reports^ or forms, a/jd 
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NOT^E : 




ation of good rapport with the 
ocal sources of 'funding,- 



Rapport, is developed through personal 
' contact . through goCd public relations. It 
begins by rn.akin^ an appointment to meet 
with an appr|opriate person (e.g., a school 
board member, an officer of a fraternal or 
civic organization, etc.).. 'At this time, 
the 'program representative can explain on 
a one-to-on-e basis"the jDrogram, /its goals, 
accompJishmentS', and needs. Also, this 
meeting* may provide an opportunity to 
discuss' the* purpose, and accomplishments 
of the program ^'\th other members of the^ 
organization. For instance, civic and 
fraternal groups are always looking for a 
speaker and topic that will bring members, 
to a meeting.' , 

The following- "don'ts" are adapted f rom ♦ ' 
Pacific Institute for Research and Evalua- 
tion (1^75).' ^ . 

When approaching various sources for 
funds, remember several "don'ts. " First, 
avoid taking a ^miljtant approach when disr- 
cussing the problem of drug abuse with 
potential funding sources. Whether in the 
school system, the community, a corpora- 
tion , or a foundation, people who grant 
funds and other support are riot likeiy to 
have especially radical views of contempo- 
rary society. Avoiding a discussion of 
political ansi social views need not be dis- 
honest: it can be considered a matter of 
* respect^or the views of. another. Those 
who feel compelled to discuss these issues 
should try to do- so reasonably, in such a 
way that their - audience ' will not feel 
threatened. This same admonition applies- 
to discussion about particular method^ of 
drug abuse. * . ' - 

Don't oversell the program. Funding 
^sources * have heard- tdo many . unfulfilled 
prgmises of miraculous chan-ges. Ybur^ 
approach should be low-key* and realistic. A 
The program initiator'"- should present \ar'' 
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strong rationale for prevention without 
guaranteeing results. 



Various %Jois" also apply tTo the lm^|emen- 
tatio^^process. One 'is to be speclfic'when 
requesting funds. The research process 
should have indicated the amounts,of funds 
and ^ther support that can be expected 
fromWa particular source. Therefore, be 
specific about' the program's needs and 
how each source can help meet , those 
neecte. For example, because fraternal 
. and civic organizations usually do not hav^ 
. an abundance of capital, ask for money to 
fund a particular item (i.e. , for prir($fed 
materials, new paint and drapes in the 
facility, etc.). 

Another "do" is to corvsider other types of 
needed support, such aV-materials, equip- 
ment, manpower, and moral ^upport*! 

'Merchants are often amenable^to contribut- 
ing materials, such as paints, supplies, 
etc. Companies mayv donate^ used equip- 
ment--file cabinets, desks, or^ typewriters. 
Any such contrTbutions should be properly 
recorded to that the merchant or company 
concerned can ber^efit frcyn a tax deduc- 
tion,^ and so that the program can claim 
the gifts an in-kind .contrtoution on grant 
application!. Always send^ a "thank you" 

. letter for any contribution, no matter how 
small. ' • . 

Although contributions - in money may be 
limited, contr;?ibutiops of manpower may not 
be. Volunteer manpower obtained from 
civic and fraternal organizations an<? from 
the general public can be valuable when- 
launching funo-raising drives. 

' Moral support and • good will from varloqs 
sources are other important "contributions" 
to the life and health of* a prevention pro- 
gram. .This support will have great v^alue 
i-f the program encounters any klijd of 
opposition within the school or communlty-- 
the prograrp wiU have Its oWn "grassroots" 
advocacy gr'oup. Also,' if the program has 
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an opportunity to expand and funds are 
requested from a large foundation or a 
Fed^j^^al agency, local support will give the 
progrbm a degree of credibility and impres- • 
siven^ss it would never 'have otherwise. 


i 

• 


Timing . No matter where you li\)^e-'-big 
city or small ^town--the time you' pic^* to 
have your fund-raising drive is crucial to 
Its success. Do not plan your * drive at 
income-tax time; people arp not ih the ^ 
mood to give. Do not have, a fund-rajsing 
drive during the Thanksgiving/ Christmas 
season; too many organizations raise money 
then, and people are tired of giving.^ One ' 
possibility for you to consider is tying 
your drive into the National Drug Al^se 
* Prevention Week. This time i.s good 
. } because the national public relations cam- 
-paign has been launched, which brings 
Jdrug abuse prevention to the attenfion of 
the g^eral public. Ypg can use this "fi*ee 
advertising" as a *basis for your drive. 


A 

t ' * 


" ^ Responding to Contributions. T-he last 
guideline • in community fund-raising' is to 
develop a follow-up procedure for all con- 
tributors . Responding to contributions 
^ ' involves, mope th^n the required "thank 
you" Tetter. Publicly acknowledge con-' 
tributions through press releases, the 
program's .newsletter, or any other means 
of reaching the general public. Keep con- 

^ >■ LriDULurs iniormea aDOUi now Lne program 
is.usiQg th'eir money by putting them on a> 
mailing list for the program'5 newsletter, 
annual report, or anV other*general publi- 
* cation^. Also, invite .^contributors to 
attend t-he* program's public events--anni^ 

* versaries, graduation^' etc. , - 


r 

* * ' / 


/ ^ One final caution: Do not put too' much 
pressure o)r make too frequent appeals for 
contributions from ^y one source. If 
merchants feel especially besieged or pres- 
;* §ured^ they may', become resentful. It is 
important to use .good, judgment, lest the 
i : i program lose cootrirbutions ^for annual fund 
drives and 9apital campaigns. * ^ 


r < . •• 
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Newsprint ) 
Magic- Markersf 
N e eds/Sbu rces Chart 

4 

t 

, t 

' ' . : 

• 


♦ 

^ • Draw the '* Needs/Sources Chart" on newsprint."* 
Iirustrate the of^ the chart. (See Figure 
VI 11-1 on page 239 ot_the Participant Manual.) 
Explain how to use it: 

This is a simplified form of analysis that- 
some programs have found useful. 

- ' On thejeft^side of the chart under "Pro- ' 
gram Needs," list the specific items needed 
to operate your program. For example, 
if you need various types of financial 
contributions or personnel, etc., at various 
times, be sure to list each as a separate 
item.- 

Across the top, list every potential source 
.of contributions that you can ima-gine. 

For each item in , the Program ^ Needs 
column, check every source thatl ^^ould 
possibly contribute that item. 

If ^' source- probably could 'not GontrTbute 
specific needs . but could faci.litate your • 
program obtaining an item, put an "0" in 
the appropriate column. 

• Give several examples of how to use the chart. 
Ask participants to give examples of source for 
each category of need. 


45 MINUTES * ^ . ' * 
•< 

\ 


,7.. EXERCISE: FUND-RAISING CLINIC 

NOTE: 'The Durfjose of th'is exercise is -to give 
^ ^ participahts an oppoijtunity to share ideas, 
techniques, strategies, and program' efforts 
in fund-raising. ' • « ' 

• Ask participants to forrri^spialLgroups. * * 

.• Explain^ th^t ' p^artrClpants wilT have about 30 ^ 
'minutes to provide -"tejjpnicafK^ assistance" to 
*each other in. fund -raising . Encourage- grpups 
•to share successes, failures, insights, ideas on 
fund-raising. ^-List suc^cesses on newspf'int. 

• Rec^vene large .group, and ask each small 
group to shdre its /lewsprfnt list. • "-^ 
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Open general discussion; ask fdr questions (and 
answers |from other participants who may have 
them). 



15 MINUTES 



"Proposal Writing 
Outline"' 



8. LECTURE: BASIC COMPONENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE 
GRANT PROPOSAL . ^ ' 

• Introduce the presentation by noting that 
although a proposal- caf> 'b€ organised "in many 
ways, several elements should . be included . 

• ' Explain that the proposal outline discussed here 

is used by Don Nelson ^nd Grant Shumwa'y and 
was prep,ared pr^iTlarily from material provided 
bV the Grantsmai^hip .Center in Los Angelfes, 
California. Refer participants to Selected 
Reading VII 1-5, page'279 of the f^rticipant 
^ .Manual, to get more detail on th^^lements of a 
^ proposal. 

• Encourage discussion^ as the outline"^ is pre- 
. sented. 



Discuss the following outline: 
I. General pointer;s: 



h 



^7 



ft 



Number pages 
Label sections 
-= Use positive, decisive language, 

II. Include a proposal survey--a concise sum- ^ 
mary of your proposed project. 

ML Introduce the ^ organization, providing a^ 
description of your capability to manage 
the prcJject. > o • 

IV. Include a problem statement/needs assess- 
ment. • ^ , . 

V. Clearfy state program\bjectives . "J 

VI. Include a' sectiiin on methods/program 
design-, de^cribiing the activities you will 
conduct to accomplish objectives,\ how 
these objectives will be organized, arid who 
Js needed to carry them oyt^ 
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' VII. Describe the evaluation design you intend 
to us^ and how^ and when you intend to 
, use Jt. ^ 


• • 


VIM. Describe the supportive services such as 
eaulDmenti consultation, facilities etc 


• • 

V 


IX'^^^lnclude a standard kjne^Ttem budget. 

X. . Devote - a section to future funding--how 
you intend to support the project beyond 
the period of the funding. 


♦ / 

1 


A. - ^ 
XI. Include an appendix. This section should 
^ contain the following: ^ 

1. Compliance forms 

2* Tax-exempt status 

3. Job descriptions, resources 

5. Orgariizational policies/procedures 

6. List of Board of Directors fV 

7. Evaluation, instruments. • \^ 

», 


15 MIWUTES 


9. WRAP-UP 


S 

\ 

' ^^^"^ ^^^"""^^^^^ 


• Suggest that participants look at possible net- 
works for developing their programs^ financial 
resources. 

• Summarize^ the module's activities by asking 
participants to describe what they learned and 
wi Id L ^"ti le iiKcu mosL anci leasx. 

; ^ — ^ 




ENDlOF MODULE VIII . v 

■ \ : ■ ■ -'. 


i 

\ * * 

t 


♦ • 

d * * 
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WORKSHEET 



WIN AS MUCH AS YOU CAN TALLY SHEET 



Instructions: For ten successive rounds you and your partner v*/ill choose either an 
X or a Y.' Each, round's playoff depends on the pattern of choices made in your 
cl-uster. ' . . 



PAYOFF SCHEDULE 



4 


X's: 


Lose $1 .00 each 


3 

* 1 


X's: 
Y: 


Win $1.00 each 
Lose $3.00 each 


2 
2 


X's: 
Y's: 


Win $2.00 each 
Lose $2.00 each . 


1 

•3 


X: 
y's: 


Win $3.00 each 
Lose $1 .00 each 


. 4 

1 


Y's: 


Win $1 .00 each 
* 
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Worksheet VI I l-VContlnued 



You are to confer with your partner in each round and make a joint decision/ 
rounds 5*, 5, and 10 you and your partner may first confer wi/h the other dyads 
your cluster before making your joint decision, as bef6re. d 



In 
in 











SCORECARD 






Round 


Your. 


Choice 


•Pattern of 

Cluster's Payoff 


Balang^ 










• 






1 


X 


Y 

• « 


^X • Y 








f 










2 




Y ' 


X*/. Y 

• 






3 » 


X 


Y . 

f 


X Y 




0 


4 


X 


Y 


■ X "Y 




Bonus 
Round: 


, 5 


X 


Y 


^X , Y 




Playoff 
^ X 3 


6 


— X 


Y 


^X Y • 


j 










B 






7 


X 


Y 


X ' Y 




Round 
Playoff 


'8 


a 

X 


Y 


X Y 




X 5 ' 


9 


X • 


• Y 


-> 




Bonus 
* , Round: 


JO • 


X 


Y - 


^ Y 





Payoff 
X 10 



Peproduced froiti A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human Relatioag Training » 
Volume II (Revised)^ J. William PfeiS^fer and John E. Jones, ^Editors, La JOlla, 
California, University Associates, publishers and Consultants, 1974. 
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FIGURE 



NEEfiS/SOURCES , CHART 



Prograun Needs 



4J 
ITS 

> 

u «> 

cn 
c 



> ^ 

•r). cn 
u c 

iH IT3 
1X3 N 

C 

OK ITJ 



C 

M 



Money 

$ one-time only/ 



j^eriodically 
__annually 



Facilities (type of 
space/where tb locate^ 



Equipment, 
Type: Desk's 

Chairs f 
Typewriter #" 
Etc. 



Access to equi^p, (to 
use at no pr reduced 
cost) . . ^ 

Puplica€ing |_ 

Graphic Arts^ ^ 



Consumable Suppli^^s 

Paper #^ 

Pens # ^ 

Typ* 'Ribbons 

Etc. 



Manpower/Time Reeded 

T*Experts"- 

Evaluators " 

Counselors 

Mecjia Sp. r-^ 

Etc. 

Clerical .t^ 

No Special' 

Skills 



Professional Produces 

Printed Brocljures,^ 

Artwork for Media 

Etc. • * , ^'\,^ 
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MODULE ' IX: ACTION PLANNING FOR PROGRAM GROWTH* T^ME- ZQ MINUTES 



GOALS 



'to enable participanls *to select^ the program strategy most" relevant for their prp-"* 
gram and community' rteeds ^ ' , ^ ' * , 

' To help ^participants design an actfon plan ^to im'f)lement that^ strategy ^ftfer the^, 
trt^ining. • ^ ^ ^ * 



OBJECTIVES 



At the end of this Module,^ participants will able '^tor 



Identify their hfghest-priority program, need ancj give tihree .reasons,, for* th^in 
sefe^ion . ' • t * ^ ' ; . ^ ( ^ * :^ 

Describe the growth strategy which would most etfecth/ely address tbat per- 
ceived n^ed . ^ ^ , 



Write ao action* plan to implement that , strategy within their own progranT aad/or; ^ - 
commuility^. ^ v " ^ * ^ . * ^ . . ' 

Describe fat leaet oHe criterion* for 'measuring the success of that strategy. ^ . 



MATERIALS 




•r 



5 



1 




" % s. 
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MODULE ■>< 


, 1 




4* 




• EXERCISE . . 


^•TIME ■ 


. METHODOLOGY. • ' • 




* * * • 

OVERVIEW OF . 

MO nr ) r civ 
IVIVJ U u L t 1 A 

■> » 


5 MINUTES 
* • 


LARCe-GROUP. LECTURE 


* 




,2. -ACTION PLANNING 


> 

1 hour' 

45 MINUTES* 


INDIVIDUAL EXERcYsE 






3. SMALL-GROUP 


30 M.INUTES " 


TRIAD' EXERCISE 






CULLABUKA 1 ION " 








o 

\ 


4. ACTION PLANS . 
* ».* 

\ 

** * 


1 HOUR ' 


LARGE-GRdUP*.DISq:U^SION ♦ 

4 


/ * 

s 


* 

* * 

• 


, " t 
• 


\ 

r . 


< 


• t 






















' \ . 










* 


• 


' \ ' . 


♦ f 

1 




< 


• 
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MODULE -IX: ACTION PLANNING FOR PROGRAM -GROWTH 


* 




AA/D MATERIALS, ^ 


OU'TUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES • . 




5 MINUTES 

• #• 


-r^- r 

1. OVE,-R\^JEW OF MODULE .<X ' „ . ' 

^ • Introduce the module by reviewing its purpose 

to give particrpants an opportunity to'create a ^ 
* plan for improving a program's' structure, pro- 
cess(es), aVid functioa(s), and , to heceive reed- 
* back orKihat plan befpre they return to.. the 
^ wor.k-em/ironments . . ' 'Ij^ 






NOTE: "TReview "Planning for Change" (MODULE: • 
' ' V). 


• 


♦ 

. 1 HOUR; 

45 MINUTES 
"Program Planning" 
Worksheet 

: . \. ■ ■ 


2. EXERCISE: ACTION PLANNING 

• Introduce Worksheet IX-1 on .page 289 of the' 
Participant Manual , , . ' ^ 

" » 
4' • Ask participants to develpp a plan^ that will 
enable them to utilize one of the concepts intro- 
' .duced during the. trairring in order to improve . 
the effectiveness pf their program.' 

• Ask participants to arrange their seats- so they 
can work individually to' complete' th6ir action . 
plans. ^ * . , ' 

• Begip the exercise. . Participants complete an 
action plan to use in their projects. Trainers'^ 
circulate around the /oom. If appropriate, hfelp ' 
trainees write specific steps '"necessary to iniple- 
mfent the change*. , ^ ^• 

• Call, time after an hour and 30 m|nutes have 
elapsed., . * * * 

: — ■ — T — * — 


30 MINUJES 

• ♦ 

* 


3. SMALL-GROUP COLLABORATION: 

• Participants form* triads; .each person tfeke 10 
^ minutes to - present his/her plan;f ot(;)er member^ 
• give feedback, assist in -adding detail to plans, 


IjHOUR 

; 

• • • « • « 


4. LARGE-GROUP .[^ISCUSSION: ACTION PLANS 

• Facilitate discussion ' of the 'action plans; ask 
trainees to describe their plans. 

201 . * / - " 
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MODULE 



IX: ACTION PLANNING FOR PROGRAM GROWTH 



TIME, MEDIA, ' 
AND- MATERIALS 



if . 



OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



• Discuss the goals, reasons, and strategies for 
• implementing action ^lans. Encourage feedl^ack 

from all group members; > 

• Summarize major directions, of 'participant plan- 
ning efforts. . s 



END\"&F MODULE 4X 
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'V IX: , ACTION PLANNING PROGRAM-. '• 

MODULE growthj:i_ ^ i 



' PROGRAM PLANNING 



PRSBLEM STATEMENT : State what the* problem is,' to whom, and for what reason. » 



any evidence' or indicators which support your statement. 



w ■- 



GOAL STATEMENT : State the long-term end-result desired. 



♦ 



ft 
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WORKSHEET 9ontihued 



PROG_R.AM ACTIVITY : Use one page for* every program- activity. Each activit^y 

should contribute to the acebmplishment of one or more objectives. Describe the 
activity: . . • , ^ • . , . > ^ . 



This activity related to objective(s) ^1 

* * . ' ' ■ * I 

TASKS : In order to implement the activity, the following tasil/s must be completed 



WHAT WICL-BE done TO/WITH ^ . BY 

(in chronological sequ'ence), WHOM ' WHOM 



WITH WHAT BY ^-T.WHEN 
RESOURCES WHEN ' DONf 



XT 
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WORKSHEET •IX-'^I 'Continued 



■ pBJECf IVES : List and 'riumber all the short-term and ertd-Vesults or outcomes 
desired. Eachc objective should logically contribute . to the ^dcompjishment of your 
GOAL. Objectives should be: (1) concrete anigL specific; (2) realistjc and attainable; 
(3)* time-limited; and (4) measurable. (How wi*ll\ou know the objective is achieved?) 



A. 



r 



r 



EVALUATIVE 
■ JQUESTIONS WHICH 
NEED TO" ^£ ANSWERED- 



. POSSIBLE METHODS ^ 
.FOR ANSWERING THEM' ' 













LU 
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MODIMM X 
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MODULE X:. PREVENTING BURNOUT' • . ///WC i5 MINUTES 




GOALS - . 




. . • ^ • , . ' r ■ • 

• To encourage parjticlpants to develop, ext-erid, and solidify personal strategies for 
personal support ^nd growth in the midst of organizational cha/ige and growth 

• To review possible applications of the knowled^ and, skills transmitted ^through 
the training. ^ 

' >^ ' 




OBJECTIVES ' ' \ ^ ' V ^ 


r 


/^t ^he ^d of this Module, participants will be able to: • ^ . , 

' • Identify ^ least three coping strategies 'wNch -they ^can use for personal and* 
organiiiational replenishment ^ 

• Identify the common symptoms of "burnout" at individual and ))rgani2at[onal 
• levels * . . ' • , , 

• Identify one piece of knowledge or one skill which tl^ey intend to use' as a result 
of the training • ^' ' ' - 

• Li^t the m^jor knowledge ana skim ar^as cov^reu uurmy unc Liaiuiuy.^ ^ 


MATERIALS * . ' . . 


• Newsprint ' 1 

• Magic Markers . ' 
• • Participant Manual , ' . 

• Post-test ' ' ' ^ ^ 
m Selected ^Readings ' , * ' ' 

« 

1 • 

1 

• . v. <* / ' 






^ MODULE X 





\jvci\yicw 


. EXERCISE: • 


TIME-, 


MEmODOLOGY 


1. INTRODUCTION 


• 

5 MINUTES 


LARGE-GROUP LECTURE 


* ;:2. IDENTIFYING 
t-i SYMf^TQMS AND 
* CAUSES OF 
/ BURNOUT 


J ' 

cU iviljMU PES 


LARGE-GROUP EXERCISE 


# . / 

3. COPING 

. , STf^ATEGIES 
.» 

* 4. ■ BURNOUT AS 
^ SYMPTOMATIC 
^ OF ECOLOGICAL 
DYSF.UNCTION 


20 MINUTES 

^H-rMJ Ml ITCC* 

ou^iVfir>iui to 

\ . " 

V 


LARGE-GROUP EX'ER^ISE * , 
LA8GE-GR0UP IrECTURE/DISCUSSION . ' 


5. BUILDING IN 
BURNOUT 
PREVENTION 

i 


45 MmUTES 


LARGE-GROUP EXERCISE 

• 


6. WRAP-UP/ 

REFRESHfeR^ - 


4p MINtJTES 


INDIVIDUAL AND J-ARGE-GRQUP 
DISCUSSION . .■ " 


7. POST-TEST 

• 


OU^VI 1 IN U 1 to 


INDIVIDUAL V . ♦ . , 


• 


- • ; 








V 


\ ' ' ^ 

I 




* 

4 

^ ■ 














> 


1 


0 

\ 

\ 

r ' ' 

0 

1 
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li/iPDULE PREVENTING BURNOUT 


rZ/WE, MEDIA, : 
AND MATERIALS 


OUTUNE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


5 MINUTES - 


1. INTRODUCTION ' 

r • . .. « 

• ^ •Explain that *'Burnout" is 'becoming a wnajor 
. problem throughout the human services, m 
* view of attrition rates, stress and anxiety 
problems, and the frustration levels^-of people 
actively^ engaged in helping other human beings 
with personal, ^motional, or psyghic distress. 



20 MINUTES 



Newsprint 
Magic Markers 



20 MINUTES 

Newsprint 
, Magic Markers 



EXERCISE*: IDEN-TIFYING SYMPTOMS AND CAU5.ES 
OF BURNOJJJ/ jfc^ . 

• ^ Ask participants to discuss symptoms of burh- 

' out: What does someone >vho*s "burned-out" 
Idok'like?^ How do they behavet 

^ As the exercise )brogresses, he or -she should 
encourage discussion. , List these symptoms on 
» newsprint. 

• Next, ask participants to develop a similar .list 
of causes: What 'causes people to- burn-^ut? 
What^re the sources of stress? 



DI^CUSSraN: COPING STRATEGIES . 

• Ask participants to generate possible' sources 
of relief from these symptoms or ways to pre- 
vent burnout from occurring . (COPING 
STRATEGIES'). ^ ^ ' 



• Draw a third 'column on the newsprint. 
"Coping Strategies." 



Label it 
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MODUli X:^ PREVENTJNG BURNOUT . . * 


TIME, MEDIA, • 
AND MATERIALS * 


OUTLINE OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


30 MINUTES 

• b 

. * * f 


4. . LfCTURE/DlSCUSSION: "BURNOUT AS SYMPfO- ' 
MATIC OF ECOLOGICAL DYSFUNCTION" (based on 
Jerome Carroll's theories) ' . • . 


"Staff Burnout as a 
Form of EcologlcaT 
Dysfunctipn" 

• 


• UI5CUSS tne meory presented in Selected Read- 
ings X-1, iDage 291 of the Participant Manual. 

' - According to* Carroll, burnout emanates 
from problems of interaction between thfe 
individual and his or her environment'. 

4 » 


/ • 

* 


' NOTE: Return to the newsprint sheets; attempt to ' 
^ • break down the symptoms and causes dis- 
cussed .by participants as 'Mndividuar' and 
"organizational", symptoms, cacfses, and 
coping 'strategies. 


/ 


. • Review Carroll's suggestions for treatment ^nd / 
prevention gf burnout: - > 

' - TREATMENT ' ' ^ ^ 




Individual: Tfme off. rest and reruppra- 
' * " ^ tio"n, reassignment, counseling, supportive. 
^ , treatment,' additional education, job train- 
, 'ing; • ^ 

- ' Work Environment: Chi'naes in structure, 
.policies-, on-the-job training, "adequate ' 
nurture of staff," clearly- delineated jQb" ^ * 
roles and levels ctf >esponsiblity; 'increased 
' salaries or decreased workload. 


• 


NOJE: Allow participants to continue to add other 
possijple' coping strategic to the newsprint 
. ' " 'lists generated earlier.. 


* 


^ - PREVENTION.^ ^ . - . 


• 


Individual: Physical exercise, relayatinn^ 
replenishment, realistic goals and expecta- 
tioVis; ' * , , ' , 


• 


- % . . 

•; 


♦ * 
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MODULE ' X: PREVENTING BURNOUT > " 


TIM^MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS' 


■ ■■ r 

OUTUNEOF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


/ . ^ ■ 


Work Environment:- Limits on workload, 
periodic rotation of staffs mone part-time 
'positions; changed functions of staff meet- 
ings. ' 

NOTE: ' Again, ""^iiow participants to continue to 
r pxnanH thp li^t of cnninn *^tratpnip^ npn- 
. erated earlier. Remind participants of 
material presented earlier in the course 
(e.g., the Sherwood^ n^odel of -plaaned 
, ^ renegotiation) which, might also be used as ' 
a burnout-preventiQn. strategy. 


— c 1 — ' 

45 MINIITK 


5.; EXERCI$E: ^BUrLDj^NG INfeBURNOUj^ PREVENTION 


Newspriht 
MagiD Markers 

> 


• Ask indiviauals to review the action plans' which-^ 
<(they developed during the previous mpdi^le. 
Suggest that ^hey consider the foMowing ques- 
tions: ' ^ . * 


*• 


Oh a scale of 1 - 5 (5 being hi,gHest.poten-' 
j tial for burnout), how would you rate the 
' Al o "burnout potential" of the actioTt'^ plan 

you're developing? fa other worcis, are' 

you going to kill yourselves, aQd the peo- 
V- ' . . , pie* 'around /you, in 'orde^? to make your ' 

action plans real? ' ^^^^^ 


• 


^ " . -/ If participants believe their action plan to 
r be burnout;p'roo/, ^tell them to list their* 
^ ' reasons foa feel-ipg that the people who 
have developed the plan will be ajDle to 
• -sustain their energy a?id productivity. 

If participants suspect that same aspect of 
their plans will produce^individual and/or 
organizational burnout, oiscuss what can 
they do, as they begin to plan and to put 
that plan into ^effect, to prevent' this 

Y occurrence. . Ask participants to list 3-5. 

V actioii » <Pteps they might include in their 
^program -plans to recluce the likelihooci pf 

burnout . \ 


TV. ' 

♦ 

/ • 

1 


1 




■ . : j? 
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MODULE- X: PREVENTING BURNOUT ' _ 


TIME, MEDIA, 
AND MATERIALS 


• 

OUTUNE'OF TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


1 

• - ■ S 


• Divide participants jjito small groups. >and ask * 
theln to discuss their suggested strategies for 
preventing burnout. Have one individual 
record these options on newsprint. 

• Have each smaH' group report their individual 
suggestions to thev large group. 

• Process the exeffcTs^ adding additional possible 
nnaterial from thp cm jr^p it^'plf 

NOTE: Trainer^ should mention possibilities for 
"networking" with various individuals and 
Nwithin various group^. Also mention new • 
' . NDAC course, "Staff Burnout. ' 


45 MINUTES 

' . Newsprint 
Magic Markers 

* 


6. DISCUSSION: WRAP-UP/REFRESHER 

• Ask individuals to list three things they 
learned during the training which they intend • 
to use in their own. communities. 

• Ask each individual to share- one thing they. 

intend to trv with thp lamp nrmm 

\ 

J* 

• Review the content and skills of the training 
, experience; focus on practical material; and the 

skills developed and/or practiced during the 
training period.* 


• • 

' '30 MINUTES 

■ . ' /-^^ \ 

<^ Post-test 

f 

. : 


7'. ^POST-TEST ^ ^' ^ • 

^ ' Administer' the post-test. The post-test is 
located on page' 311 of the Participant Manual 
and oiS oatse '215 in this ma^iiai 

MiiM wir ^usj^ III billa? IllCif KLJ d 1 

% 

4 . . . * • 

• 'After, collecting the post-test, allow^afT^oppor- 
tunity for any discussion or reaction to the 
tests or the training.** 
^ — ^ 


• 

A * 


END OF MODULE X - . ' * ' ' 
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PREVENTION PROGRAM MANAGEMEhfT 
POST-TEST " ^ 



General Instructions * , , 

V, * * , 

Consider the foltow[ng questfons a quick review of the 
training . you^ ' have just completed. The terms* and Con- 
cepts will now seem" more familiar to you. DO NOT 
linger *^over* any single item; answer quickly and move 
on. Mark your answers on the answer sheet provided. 



I. MATCHING , . 

A. Matth the appropriate item to the statement provided. 'More thart one . 
selection may be necessary tc adequately respond to the question. 

Choose the definition that best identifies the model described below: 

a'. Sher;vyood Model ' ' • * 

b. Situatiohal Leadership Approach Model - 

c. Progi^am Development Logic- Model 

..^^>^ / • . 

1. This strategy encourages individuals and organizations to develop 
mechanisms ^Tbr accommodating apd utilizing changes in programs,, 
staff, and funding. ^ ' 

2. Matches managerial style to group readiness levels through the use of 
a four-quadrant matrix. > | ♦ ^ * 

B. Match the appropriate definition to the folJowing behavior identified beloyv: 

a. ^'Structuring Behavior" 

b. "Climate-Setting Behavior" 

c. "Transferring Behavior" 

3. Builds trust among grSup- members and between the^ group and him or 
herself. * • 

4., Provides opportunities for group members- to develop and use their 
/ abilities. ^ , . ' n ^ 

s / ' ' \ ' t 

.5. Establishes patterns and channels of communication among group, mem- 
bers. • 

|.C. Match the correct item to the situation provided below. • * * 

a. Objectives . * ' * 

^ b. Criteria . * * , ' , 

c . Measu res - ^--/^ 

6. . Sales of sedatives-hypnotic drugs at- pharmacies serving a retirement 
, . community will diminish within 6 months. . ^ , 

* . . : ; ' . / 

7. \,^"^^ 20 percent d(|crVase fn -the use of sedatives and alcohol.* < 

8. ' Use of psychoactive prescription drugs and alcohol. 

' D. Match the cot^^ect items tg the situation provided below\ "^"^ 

a. Facts * • . . • 

b'. Opinions • * ^ • ^ * 

c. Assumptions 

^ Prevention efforts, should be targeted toward the black population, 
since they are generally the heroin addicts, 



217 . / ; ^ ^ 



10. Prevenfiorr efforts h^ve* been jneffective, 

11:, . Higfi school/ students arfe more inclined to try marijuana sinpe it is so 
. readily av^ailabfe. . ^ ^ " . 

The definitions to the following types of evaluatiorw are listed below. 
Match 1;he correct definition to /the evaluation. * 

\ ^ 

)a. ' Impact , 

b. Process ' ? ^ » 

c. Outcome , » 

12/ Attempts to capture^ in ^'still frame" the characteristics of an opera- 
tional, ongoing'^preVention program. 

13. Attempts to answer progVam concerns in accomplishing its own objec- 
tives. ' , ' ' 

14. Attempts to gauge additive feffects of numerous drug abuse prevention 
programs within a geographic boundary. 



• 1 
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IL MULTIPLE-CHOICE " ^ , \ :^ 

* ' Choose the. correct answer(s) to the following questions and circle the 
appropriate letter(s) on- the answer sheet.* ^ » ' , , 

•15. Effe^ctive collaboration between individuals in different agencies 'is 
leased on: ^\ ' 

a. Friendly but fair competition for clients or funding ■> - ^ ^ 

b. Establishing a satisfying, reciprocal relationship 
c/ Awareness of the value of collaboration 

d.' Alt of the ^bove * , 

16. The items listed below are^all approaches for evaluating referral serv- 
ices in a prevention program, EXCEPT:- 

« * 

a. Imprbvement of client's 'self-concept 

b. Enrollment in support groups for families of alcoholics 

c. Decrease in the client's group' scores on drug abuse interest 
surveys 

d. Number of clients who list referral services as a source of infor- 
mation on enrolling in o^her prevention services 

17. When planning >a program evaluation: 




a. 
b. 

c. 

d. 



^ 

18. 



Program staff- should help to develop objectives and criteria. 
Program staff particifDation in evaluation planning violates the ob- 
jectivity of the evaluation, v 

Evaluation^ data should-be collected using special procedures and 
personnel separate from routine program procedures. 
Measurements of effect should always^be made at the end of the 
program service. 



When preparing to address or actually addressing a local funding 
source, one should:* w ' ^ ' , . ^ 

a. ' Use your staff to help you gain support for your programs or to 

prepare for your presentation.. 

b. Read magazine articles and attend public* meetings to learn appro- 
priate procedures ahd protocol; 0^ 

c. Make your program '"saleabje" and "understandable" to the. 
; public. ' ^ ^ ( . ^ 

d. All of the *aboVe. 
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III.. TRUE or FALSE ■ • ^ 

— T- ^- . 

The following statements are delated to aspects of prevention -program 
management. Please circle either "True" or "False" on the answer sheet. 

19. A good prpposal for funding would concentrate on a problem statement 
an^ a strategy design f^&^examiniog the problem. 

20'. A staff with a Ipw readiness level needs structure from the manager. 

21. In following action planning procedijres, one would use the Siaerwood 
, Model. 

22. Staff burnout 'emanates from problems of interaction between the-indi- 
vidual and his or h'eF environment. 

23. When planning a program evaluation, the evaluation, data should ideal- 
ly* be collected using special procedures. 

^ 24. Networks are intended to be task-oriented, .competitive, and decen- 
tralized learning systems. '* , - 

25. Primary prevention is a constrgctive process designed to intervene in 
. ^ patterns of drug use and^experimentation . . 



"V. . 



\ 
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POST-TEST 
Answer Sheet 
Circle 'the correct response(li) 



MATCHING 



III. TRUE^or FALSE- 



.1. 

2. • 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8.' 

9. 
10. 
.11. 
'12. 
13. 
14. 



a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 



b 
b 

b ' 

b 

b 

b' 
b 
b 
b 
b 

b 
b 



c 
c 

c . 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 



\ 



19. 


True 


False 


20. . 


True 


Falsie 


21. 


True 


False 


22. 


True 


False 


23. 


True 


.False 


24. 


True 


False 






r 


25. 


True 


False 



MULTIPLE CHOICE 

< ~ 




c 
c 
c 
c 



d 
d 



4 
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POST-TEST ^ . . . • 
Answer 'Key ^ 
Prevention Program Managerperit 



1. 

< 2. 
3. 

•5» 
6.' 

♦ 7. 
8. 
9. 

' 10. 

- Il- 
ia. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

18. 

*, 191 
20. ■ 



21 



b 
b 

c 

a 
a 
c 

c 
a 

b 

b 

c 
a 

b, ^ 
a / c 
a/ c ^ 

^ r 

T^ue 
True 
'False 
True . 



22. 

•■^3/ Fal^^ 

24. False 

25. * False ' 
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TRAINING STAFF QUALIFICATIONS j . • • 

^ ^ ' * \ ^ . , ' ^ ' • ) ^ 

• . This course is designed to be defivered bv at least. t^o (pxefera^M^hree) 

trainers regardless of the size of the parlicipant ^group. 
I • * . ' - ^ . 

A O^he training team that deliver^ the course. shpuLd^ include an experienced 
> prevention program manager and at least one other trainer who is a drug 
" abuse prevention pr<rffess*ionaL •-.Training team noembers^should have demon- 
strated training and experience in training, adult le^Tners. ; 

0 TPve major consideration \h determjnirtg a traihin-g t^amofor delivery ^f this 
course is' that the competen&y of" the staff, as a whol?, inclutie: compe- 
tence and experience in management and planning, ability to plan and work 
• together, agd an understanding of how individuals le^rn. 

DESiRABtE PREREQUISITE TRACING COURSES ^ ' 

• Community-Based Prevention Specialist . * / ^ ^ ? ^ . 

• Basic Management Skills 
0 ' Training of Trainers 

S PACE AND tQUIPMENT REQUIREMENT 
_ ^ — - 




\- - 



^9- « 



This course requires at least one large work-room equipped with chairs 
and. tables or chairs and a suitable writing stirface. Th€ room should be 
sufficiently lar^e so that participants are uncrbwded- and^cbmTortable. The 
program also requires. at least two small work rooms or a nymber of small 
rooms sxjfficient to ySc^mmodate small work grpup^. * • 

other materials requeued a^ej^ ' 



Trainer Manuals 
Participant Manuals ^ 
Newsprint 
Ma'gic Markers 
Masking Tape^ 
Pencils 



EVALUATION 



Two standards are used to determine each participa*nt"'s performance in this 
course^: (1) attendance and (2) score on the post-te?t. Participants who are 
certified as having successfully completed the course shoLtId have been present 
a minimuTn of 90 percent of the time allotted for the course s«$,sions apd Achieve 
a minimuru. score of 75, percent on the post-test. , ' " 



